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THE HOME ELECTRICAL 


ə HERE is an exhibit at the 
“$ Panama - Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in San 
Francisco that should 
command the attention of 
every man, woman and 
child. It 1s a practical demonstration 
of the scores of different ways elec- 
tricity may be profitably utilized in the 
home, and while the exhibit is the re- 
sult of the ingenuity and generosity of 
a large electrical manufacturing com- 
pany. it is in realitv the display of the 
electrical industry as a whole. Not a 
person can leave the wonderful little 
building without being deeply im- 
pressed with the desirability of elec- 
tricity for household uses, and whether 
he be trom Mississippi or Alaska the 
fact is made clear that he may obtain 
these same advantages from the elec- 
trical supply station in his home town. 


A practical electrically-driven home 
where everything but eating and sleep- 
ing is done by the use of electric 
power, that dream of many for years, 
is shown to be a living reality. In 
the Manufacturers” Building at the 
Exposition, in the size and perfect fin- 
ich, is this Home Electrical, the chief 
exhibit of the General Electric Com- 
pany. This manufacturer, with the 
broad idea of showing the visiting pub- 
lic the point to which practical elec- 
trical appliances for the home have 
been developed, has here reared and 
equipped a typical California home 
with every usable electrical appliance. 
In it is shown how each duty and 
pleasure of home life may be carried 
out by the use of electric energy in 
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some form, generally no labor other 
than the working of a switch being 
necessary. 

The Home itself is one of those de- 
lightfully comfortable bungalows of 
Mission style, famed in California, and 
furnished in perfect taste. Profes- 
sional decorators were called in to 
make the frame of this attractive pic- 
ture, and their work was exceptionally 
well done. No detail of appointment 
has been overlooked. After them each 
room and auxiliarv department was 
equipped with the electrical appliances 
suitable to it which increase comfort 
or decrease labor. 

Entering the “vard,” the porch is 
generously lighted with Mazda lamps 
in suitable fixtures, and an electric-bell 
button installed at each door. The liv- 
mg room is fitted with a mantel type 
luminous radiator instead of the old- 
time fireplace for cool days, and a desk 
type oscillating fan for warm weather. 
On an inconspicuous stand in one cor- 
ner 1s placed the main line phone and 
inter-house phone for saving steps, and 
the other corner holds an electric piano. 
The piano is a standard piano to which 
has been added the electric playing at- 
tachment, attached under the kevboard 
so that 1t may be concealed when not 
in use. Mazda lamps, in semi-indirect 
ceiling fixtures and wall brackets, fur- 
nish a soft, pleasing illumination. 

Adjoining the living room ts the din- 
ing room, similarly lighted, heated with 
a portable luminous radiator and re- 
freshed with a small electric fan. On 
the dining table is a complete set of 
appliances for a quick, light meal, con- 
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Lower, the electrical bedroom 


Upper, the living room, with the dining room adjoining. 
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nected to a four-gang receptable, so 
that all may be used at one time. There 
is the radiant toaster, and coffee per- 
colator, tea samovar and disc stove for 
chocolate, the unt-set chafing dish for 
warming soups and broths or prepar- 
ing a warm dessert: and the radiant 
gnll for broiling chops, toasting bread 
or preparing eggs. At one side of the 
dining room is the “breakfast nook,” 
cosily arranged and equipped with “at- 
the-table” appliances. This feature is 
both pleasing and unique, as it makes 
the breakfast room not only a part of 
the dining room, but also one side of 
a small vine-covered open-air patio, 
filled with ferns and flowers, and a 
trickling spring. One other very 
unique feature of the dining room is 
the warming closet at the entrance to 
the butler's pantry, where food is kept 
warm for the next courses. This is 
heated by electrical units. 

Between the dining room and the 
kitchen is the butler’s pass pantry. In 
it is installed a combination butler’s 
sink and dish washer for cleaning the 
light and valued dishes. On a shelf 
there 1s a disc stove for making dress- 
ing and sauces, and a small electrically 
driven buffer for polishing nickel and 
silver pieces. On the wall an annun- 
ciator signals which door bell has been 
rung, for the quick information of the 
maid or butler. 


Every room in the Home is equipped 
with a small fan, and piped for con- 
nection to a stationary household 
vacuum cleaner installed in the shed. 
Mazda lamps in suitable fixtures are 
used for illuminating each room and 
add greatly to the pleasing environ- 
ment. 


The  housewife's workshop, the 
kitchen, bristles with labor and time- 
saving appliances. Chief of them are 
the large dish-washer and portable 
vacuum cleaner, to take away the bug- 
aboo of “my own work.” Then there 
is the R-3 type of domestic range, with 
its many variations of cooking heats, 
large cooking capacity, raised oven, 
and auxiliary broiling grill. At the 
side of the range a circulation water 
heater connected to the usual water 
tank insures a constant supply of hot 
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water for dish washing or bath. A rib- 
slice, or multiple toaster, and large 
coffee percolator make a second con- 
venient addition to the kitchen equip- 
ment, as they can be easily watched 
while the cogking is being done. On 
the table also 1s a utility grill which 
so often fills in between the broiler and 
oven for quick grilling. 

The unpleasant odors of cooking are 
no longer noticed as a household ozon- 
ator and exhaust fan combine to very 
quickly remove them, and keep the air 
in the kitchen pure and fresh. Should 
the day be chilly, a serviceable air 
heater can be put to work by insert- 
ing a small wall plug. A very new de- 
vice to quiet worry and complaint 
about the late arrival of the iceman is 
the electrically lighted and cooled re- 
frigerator, on the side wall, operating 
in combination with the refrigerating 
apparatus located in a small closet. 
There is also an electrically driven icc 
cream freezer in the kitchen, if home- 
made ices and creams are preferred. A 
connection with the inter-house phone 
for saving steps is the final conven- 
lence. 

In the bedroom, milady finds a vibra- 
tor for massaging, curling iron, hair 
dryer, boudoir lamp and murrolite as 
the necessary conveniences of her 
toilette. A warming pad and small 
water heater, together with a luminous 
radiator, are especially appealing on 
cold nights, although a fan Is ready 
should the weather change. A sweeper 
type vacuum cleaner and inter-house 
and main line phone connections do 
their share to cut down the tiring 
duties and steps. But the master 
stroke in the bedroom is the burglar 
switch, which when pressed lights 
every light in the house. The intruder 
has no dark place in which to hide. 


The children have been provided for 
in the nursery with electric toys, trun- 
dle bed, and constantly fresh air from 
a Sirrocco window set. This window 
set 1s installed in the window opening, 
outside of the house, to exhaust the 
used air and draw in fresh. An all 
night light, using very little current, 
keeps away the scares and quickly 
shows their mother that they are com- 


Upper, the electrical kitchen. 
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Lower, the electrical laundry 
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fortable. A hot water heater, twin- 
glower radiator, and uni-set nursery 
outfit take care of the little aches and 
pains, and a heating pad warms up cold 
hands and toes. A light, portable 
vacuum cleaner teaches them an early 
lesson in cleanliness and housekeeping. 

VV here every member of the family 
may get the utmost pleasure is the 
bath room, finished in white tile and 
porcelain. In addition to a complete 
set of bath room fittings in porcelain, 
a hot water cup, twin-glower radiator, 
electric vibrator and hair drver, and 
mirrolite add their comfort. An ex- 
haust fan and household ozonator pre- 
vent impure or vitiated air, and draw 
the steam from the hot water out of 
the room immediately, with the aid 
of a small oscillating wall fan. The 
hot water for the shower bath is drawn 
from the hot water tank in the kitchen, 
as well as that for the tub and wash- 
stand. 


One very pleasing and restful note 
throughout the entire house is that the 
electrical equipment of each room, 
though very complete, is, like the other 
furnishings, particularly suited to that 
one room. One does not wade through 
a maze of miscellaneous devices, but 
in passing through each room finds 
everything essential and in perfect 
taste. The Home as it is, is just as 
any home would be if equipped 
throughout with usable devices and 
appliances. 


The sewing room is the envy and 
delight of all housewives, with its ap- 
pliances for easy mending, repairing or 
clothes making. The sewing machine 
Is Operated by an electric motor, con- 
trolled by the foot treadle. The con- 
trol of this motor is so fine that the 
machine may be stopped half way 
through a stitch, though the machine 
can be used for sewing one-quarter 
inch leather. The motor is concealed 
under the machine board so that none 
of the valuable surface space is wasted. 
A three and a six pound electric iron 
are located on a convenient board, and 
a small portable vacuum cleaner 1s 
used to pick up threads and scraps of 
cloth without effort. A connection to 
the imter-house phone saves many 
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steps in tending to various household 
duties, and a small air heater and fan 
stand ready for their special work. 

The laundry is located near the sew- 
ing room and contains every appliance, 
electrically operated, which is neces- 
sary for home laundering. There 
a quiet running washing machine, and 
an electric mangle, which may be en- 
trusted with delicate pieces; three, six, 
eight and twelve pound irons for any 
ironing which may need to be done; 
and a double eight-inch hot plate tor 
heating water for the machine. A col- 
lapsible ironing board folds into a shal- 
low closet and the flat iron switch 1s 
equipped with a pilot light to indicate 
whether the current has been turned 
off in the iron or not. An air heater 
and exhaust fan provide comfortable 
working temperatures under all con- 
ditions of weather. 

Provision has been made, in the work 
shed, for constant water pressure all 
over the house, should the water be 
pumped from a wells or the supply 
main fail. Here is installed an auto- 
matic air pressure system connected to 
the water main, keeping the pressure 
constant at any desired point. 

Father has his inning in the work- 
shop and garage. The shop ts equipped 
for any repair or building work, with 
a work bench, bench type drill press,- 
chipping hammer, electric riveter and 
grindstone. Then there is a buffing 
outfit, saw table, bench type lathe, and 
metal melting pot, all electrically op- 
erated. Handy little electric soldering 
irons and an electric glue-pot aid in 
the repair of leaky utensils, or broken 
woodwork. An air heater of sturdy 
build and génerous capacity is ready 
at all times to insure comfort in the 
shop. 

“We take care of our Own car now 
since the dependable electric appliances 
came out,” is the slogan of the garage. 
An electric coupe in the garage 1s 
charged from a mercury arc rectifier or 
a mechanical rectifier (motor-generator 
set) according to the likes of the car 
owner, and the lighting batteries are 
charged by a small vibrating rectifier 
installed on a convenient shelf. A 
small portable search lamp, which can 
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be operated on any electrically lighted 
car, 1s used for close examination of 
any part of the car, and a portable elec- 
tric tire pump completes the car equip- 
ment. Connections are made to the 
inter-house phone in both garage and 
workshop and save many trips and 
much time. The ever-ready air heater 
is also installed in the garage. 

One auxiliary room of particular in- 
terest to those of rural communities 
or of large places, is the dairy. Here 
there is an electrically driven cream 
separator, bottle washer and churn to 
cut manual labor to an absolute mini- 
mum. In conjunction with these ap- 
pliances is an automatic refrigerator 
and milk cooler, operating to keep the 
temperature of the cooling chamber at 
the proper point. At any time that 
the temperature varies from the de- 
sired point, the thermostat control op- 


erates the motor switch and starts the 
flow of cooling solution through the 
pipes. When the temperature has 
dropped to the proper point, the ther- 
mostat control again operates to stop 
the motor. 

Every device or appliance mentioned 
as being in the Home Electrical is elec- 
trically operated, and whenever prac- 
tical, is arranged for automatic control. 
Typical and up-to-date methods of wir- 
ing are illustrated in the Home, and 
auxiliary outlets on walls and base- 
boards are installed to show the great 
flexibility of electricity for household 
use. So easily does electricity adapt 
itself to such use that the complete 
array of appliances, lighting fixtures 
and labor-saving devices, simply add 
to the wonderfully pleasing air of the 
Home and give one the wish to stay 
there indefinitely. 


Selman to Grow Tepary Beans on Large Scale 
in the San Joaquin Valley 


J. C. Paine is making active prepara- 
tions for beginning, before the 15th of 
the month, the planting of a large acre- 
age of tepary beans, the crop with 
which he was so successful last year. 


Mr. Paine has already secured 160 
acres of land at Mendota and is as- 
sembling his implements and supplies 
to begin work on it immediately. He 
has also purchased ten mules for use 
in the various stages of cultivation. In 
addition to the land at Mendota, Mr. 
Paine is figuring on forty acres for im- 
mediate planting at Wasco, in Kern 
County, and possibly he may also seed, 
or form a company to seed, 320 acres 
which a land owner of that place is 
very anxious to have planted to the 
beans. 
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Mr. Paine is very enthusiastic over 
the future of the tepary bean in this 
country, and is confident that the time 
will come when they will form a lead- 
ing crop, especially of the San Joaquin 
Valley. And to back his judgment, he 
iS preparing to go into the project ex- 
tensively. The beans were introduced 
in Arizona and have been known to 
the commercial world only about two 
years. But their food value has proven 
excellent, some asserting that they are 
even superior to the navy bean, and as 
they are a crop that does not wear out 
the land, but, on the contrary, enriches 
it with each succeeding growth, due 
to the fact that they are nitrogen pro- 
ducing, there seems to be substantial 
ground for Mr. Paine's confidence.— 
Fowler Ensign. 
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A Tribute to San Francisco s 
VVonderful Exposition 


Editorial from Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, 
February, 1915 


“I have seen,” says Edwin Markham, the 
poet, “the greatest revelation of beauty that 
was ever seen on the earth. I say this mean- 
ing literally and with full regard for all that 
is known of ancient art and architecture, and 
all that the modern world has heretofore seen 
of glory and grandeur. I have seen beauty 
that will give the world new standards of art 
and a joy in loveliness never before reached.” 

If the reader can't guess what it is, we 
hasten to enlighten him in the poet’s own 
words: “This 1s what I have seen—the courts 
and buildings of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, illuminated at night.” 

Don't smile at the extravagant language. 
Superlatives may not mean so much in the 
West as elsewhere; hyperbole 1s natural in 
a region where, as “Ruggles of Red Gap” 
says, “the scenery itself has the characteristic 
American note of exaggeration.” And yet 
maybe in this case the venerable poet is really 
telling the truth. Anyhow, no American has 
a right to doubt the beauty and grandeur of 
the San Francisco show unless he's seen it— 
and seen it not through jaded eves, but with 
vision uplifted by the glory and vigor of the 
West. 
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Resources and Activities of San Joaquin Valley 
Displayed at the Great Exposition 


By DALLAS E. WOOD 


à HE people of the San 
Joaquin Valley counties 
can indeed be given the 
flattering assurance that 
no section of the world 
has a more remarkable 
showing at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition in San Francisco 
than is presented by the displays per- 
taining to the resources and activities 
of Calaveras, Fresno, Kings, Merced, 
Mariposa, Madera, Stanislaus, San 
Joaquin, Mono, Inyo, Kern and Tulare. 

Following the plan adopted by most 
all counties of the state, the counties 
in the San Joaquin belt are display- 
ing their excellencies at the Exposition 


by the collective plan, with the excep- - 


tion of Kern and Tulare, who have a 
separate joint exhibit, the various dis- 
play groups being classified usually by 
resources rather than by localities. 

To write of the displays of any 
county or group of counties contained 
in the California Building necessitates 
some mention of the great structure 
itself. It has been said with truth that 
the California State Building at tte 
Panama-Pacific International Expe- 
sition is the most elaborate and cost: y 
of any state building ever erected at 
any exposition in the history of the 
world. 


Standing close to the water's edge 
on the shore of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, just within the Golden Gate, and 
alluding by its architecture to the earlv 
days of the Mission Fathers, the build- 
ing thus unites in the mind of the vis- 
itor the typical scenic charm of the 
state and the romance of its explora- 
tion. The design of the building, the 
work of Thomas A. Burdett, architect. 
combines the four different styles of 
missions. In the patio about which it 
is constructed is a replica of the famous 
Forbidden Garden of the Santa Bar- 
bara Mission, centered by a fountain 
and surrounded by a living hedge. A 
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statue of Junipero Serra, father of the 
missions, stands in the center of the 
north facade. The dimensions of the 
building are 734 feet in length and 360 
feet in width. The area covered, in- 
cluding the patio, 1s seven and one- 
half acres. The ground floor of the 
building proper is five acres in extent. 
Four acres are occupied by the display 
section, besides 30,000 square feet in 
the mezzanine gallery. 


Besides extensive display quarters 
the building includes administrative 
offices, the host and entertainment sec- 
tion, the Woman's Board headquar- 
ters, and seven moving picture rooms 
and lecture halls with an aggregate 
seating capacity for 2000 people. These 
“movie” halls will be used throughout 
the Exposition by the participating 
counties of the state for picturing their 
points of scenic interest, their indus- 
tries and their resources. More than 
7000 feet of moving picture film have 
been prepared for this purpose. The 
cost of the California State Building, 
built and furnished, exceeds $2,000,000. 


First of all, the remarkable quality 
of the San Joaquin display is derived 
from the fact that the counties of this 
section have much of a marvelous 
nature to show. The agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the section are manifest 
in good shape by bumper crops of 
diversified kinds. The fruit growing 
and fruit drying advantages of this 
section are far superior to those of the 
northern part of the state. Fresno 
County, for example, is universally 
conceded to be one of the greatest 
raisin and fruit producing sections of | 
the entire world. And each of the 
other counties can show equally boast- 
ful records in individual lines. 

With the single exception of Los 
Angeles County, more new settlers 
have migrated to the San Joaquin Val- 
ley counties in the last decade than to 
any other part of the state, indicating 
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The main entrance to the San Joauqin Valley Counties display in the California State Building 


sufficiently that the homeseeker look- 
ing Íor a competency on a small acre- 
age has íollowed the results oí hor- 
ticultural and agricultural activities 
that have proven a success by the lead- 
ing producers oí California. 


In this section of the state, too, 1S 
located the marvelous Yosemite Val- 
ley, the premier scenic wonder of the 
world, which is the eventual goal of 
practically every tourist. While many 
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routes lead the way to this great 
national reservation, all converge at 
one common gateway through the San 
Joaquin. Operating with Merced and 
El Portal as its termini, is the Yosemite 
Valley Railroad, the only railroad route 
leading to that famous, picturesque 
spot. 

With such marvelous attractions and 


resources to exploit, the San Joaquin 
Valley counties in arranging their uni- 
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fied display at the Exposition have had 
a wonderful basis for one of the most 
spectacular and charming exhibitions 
to be found anywhere in all the ex- 
hibitive quarters of the Exposition. 

The varied displays are contained 
within the confines of a most ornate 
facade decorated with vines typical of 
the territory represented, tinted in 4 
beautiful harmony of colors. Lining 
the facade and decorating the arches 
are artistic arrangements of cereals and 
forage specimens. The "Palace of 
Plenty” is the central structural fea- 
ture of this display section. It is an 
effective combination of black and gold 
decorated most artistically in grains 
and fruits, and provides, inside, a cir- 
cular arcade with displavs of fruit on 
either side. 

A mountain, typical of the scenic at- 
tractions of the more rugged parts of 
the San Joaquin belt, is located near 
the “Palace of Plenty,” and in its hol- 
low is situated a lecture room. Each 
county represented in this displaying 


group has an individual panoramic. 


model shown favorably under constant 
illumination, and Yosemite Valley, re- 
produced in miniature, is the foremost 
sightseeing feature of the whole Cali- 
fornia Building. This model, the work 
of Joseph H. Thullen, a gifted artist, 
modeler and sculptor, represents the 
Yosemite as view from Artist's Point. 
It presents Bridal Veil Falls in the 
foreground, while all the other noted 
charms of the valley are to be-seen in 
their true locations. - This remarkable 
replica, contained in a spacious pros- 
cenium, is 2214 feet deep, 18 feet wide, 
and 171% feet high. The scheme of 
illumination provided for its display 
changes the view successively from 
sunrise to broad davlight, thence to 
an amber glow, a crimson glow and 
sunset. A wonderful gallery of en- 
larged photographs, colored in oil, de- 
picts the floral beauties, the fruit grow- 
ing possibilities, and typical farm and 
scenic views of the counties. These, 
too, are the work of Mr. Thullen. 
Displays of canned fruits, package 
goods—raisins, for example—pressed 
figs and dairy products, are four inter- 
esting chapters in the California Build- 
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ing’s story of the prowess of the San 
Joaquin as a producing belt. Decora- 
üve art work done in fruits of varied 
kinds is a prime attraction of the spec- 
tacular aspect of the great display. 
There are elaborate, structural displays 
of grain, and the forage output of the 
counties 1s represented by a theatrical 
stage built from baled grasses, alfalfa 
and other products. 

The display is designed to be in- 
structive to the people who live in the 
San Joaquin Valley, as well as to those 
who come from elsewhere to see what 
this rich section of the world can do. 
Statistics are presented in a novel, 
graphic form, showing the comparative 
crops of the state, and indicating the 
future possibilities of the San Joaquin 
counties by showing the great gap be- 
tween production and consumption. 
For instance, a series of egg models 
stands for the following statistics: 


China Importation 1,314,820 dozen 
Used for Hatching ... 1,681,166 dozen 
Eastern Importation . 4,000,000 dozen 


San Joaquin Valley 

Production 4,272,823 dozen 
State Production ..... 43,197,081 dozen 
State Consumption . . .50.000.000 dozen 

The foregoing figures are repre- 
sented by egg models of proportiona:e 
size, revealing in a readily grasped 
form the egg opportunity of the San 
Joaquin Valley counties.. Likewise 
there are other models calling to mind 
the great opportunities of these coun- 
ties in alfalfa, almonds, grapes, butter, 
lemons, olives, apricots, oranges, pears, 
prunes, peaches, wheat, cheese, barley, 
corn, oats and other staples. 

That the San Joaquin counties are 
blessed with mineral treasures is a 
fact revealed by an extensive display 
of gold, copper, silver ores and other 
products mined from beneath the earth. 
There are also remarkable specimens 
of granite, marble and slate. Mariposa, 
Calaveras and Fresno are prominent 
counties in this special display. 


The forestry resources are depicted 
by natural specimens of woods as well 
as by polished woods and finished prod- 
ucts, all displayed in a typical forestry 
booth decorated appropriately with 
pine knots, leaves and moss. 
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An item of wonderful interest is the 
great relief map of the San Joaquin 
country, indicating the automobile road 
to Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa 
Big Trees. 

Indian baskets, the excellent handi- 
work of the women of the displaying 
counties, and the work of the school 
children, are themes of extensive dis- 
plays in the great gallery running the 
entire length of the four walls of the 


A scenic model of great size and at- 
tractiveness indicates a characteristic 
bit of composite scenery with a large 
number of mounted ducks and geese 
—specimens of wild life in the coun- 
ties—in their natural environment. 

The oological collection of John G. 
Tyler of Fresno is also on display. 
This comprises a remarkable collection 
of eggs—fifty-five kinds—embracing 
species varying from humming birds 


Photo taken at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, February 20th, indicates the density of 


the crowd that attended the opening 


ay exercises. The building in the 


background is Festival Hall 


spacious display section of the Califor- 
nia State Building. Supplementing the 
educational display is a model of the 
Dickey Playground of Fresno, shown 
in the main display section. 

The principal panoramic models, be- 
sides the replica of Yosemite Valley, 
are miniatures of the Mariposa Grove 
of Big Trees, the stamp mill in Cala- 
veras County, the City of Stockton, a 
view from the center of Fresno City, 


Kings County, and the La Grange 
Dam. 
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and finches to the American white 
pelican and the great blue heron. There 
are also mounted specimens of native 
birds, and a collection of butterflies 
reveals more than one hundred beau- 
tifully colored varieties as natives ot 
the San Joaquin. 


Tulare and Kern counties, while 
lying in the general San Joaquin 
stretch of territory, have their joint 
display made separate from the other 
group of counties. 

Citrus and deciduous fruit, and dairy 
products are the basis of Tulare’s 
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showing. A spectacular feature is a 
large cornucopia made of butter from 
which pours forth a generous supply 
of golden coins also modeled in butter. 
Transparencies and photographs are 
used abundantly in picturing for the 
visitor the scenery and industrial pur- 
suits of the county. A feature is made 
of the orange display, and grains and 
grasses are used with artistic effect in 
decorating the columns of the booth. 


Kern County's part of the joint dis- 
plav includes a scenic railway model 
trimmed with nuts. There is also a 
miniature working oil well, as well as 
a showing of the oils and by-products; 
a structural display of citrus fruits, 
supplemented by transparencies; two 
large giant bamboos from the largest 
giant bamboo grove in the United 
States; and a dairy display including 
a Jersey cow which is the subject for 
a milking demonstration. 


In keeping with the custom inaugu- 
rated early in the youthful history of 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, special days are set apart for 
the dedication ceremonials of partici- 
pating counties, states and nations. 


Kern was the first of the San Joaquin 
Valley counties to have its dedication. 
This occurred March 12th, when a 
large delegation of Kern County people 
Was present at the Exposition. Appro- 
priate addresses were delivered by 
County Commissioner E. H. Loveland, 
State Commissioner Arthur Arlett rep- 
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resenting Governor Hiram W. John- 
son, and San Francisco County Dis- 
trict Attorney C. M. Fickert, a native 
son of Kern. Director Frank L. 
Brown, on behalf of the Exposition, 
presented Commissioner C. A, Barlow 
with a memorial bronze plaque to be 
preserved in the archives of the county, 

Tulare's dedication was an event of 
the succeeding day, March 13th, and 
was marked by a parade to the Expo- 
sition Grounds, formal exercises, and 
a reception at the county's display 
quarters. Fresno's dedication day was 
Tuesday, March 16th, and was the oc- 
casion for a great excursion from that 
city. 

The dedication days of the other 
counties of the San Joaquin belt are 
set for near dates. And, in addition, 
plans are being made for special county 
days for each of these counties, when 
it is expected that a tremendous dele- 
gation from each locality will avail 
themselves of those particular days to 
see the greatest exposition in world 
history. 

Since the opening of the Exposition 
on February 20th, the San Joaquin dis- 
play has had a remarkably generous 
share of attention and praise trom the 
thousands of daily visitors. That the 
visitors to the fair are numerous 1s evi- 
dent from an inspection of the records 
made at the turnstiles. In twelve days” 
time the attendance had exceeded the 
million mark—a record never ap- 
proached by any previous exposition. 


Corcoran Ships $1,000 Worth of Cream Daily 


dollars’ worth of 
cream is shipped every day from Cor- 
coran to Los Angeles. Corcoran holds 
the record for individual cream ship- 
ments in this part of the state, despite 
the fact that it 1s one of the newest 
towns in the valley. With the alfalfa 
acreage growing every day and the in- 
tux of dairy ranchers increasing, ag- 
nculturists believe it probable that 
within the next twelve months Cor- 
corans cream shipments will have 


One thousand 


Google 


more than doubled. George Watson 
is putting in one whole section to 
alfalfa and will feed it entirely to dairy 
cows. He expects to put over a thou- 
sand cows into his barns this summer. 

Other large ranchers are increasing 
their stocks, while numerous smaller 
ranchers, with alfalfa farms running 
from ten to forty acres, are buying 
cows. At present pure-bred cows are 
scarce. The majority of the people 
favor the Ilolstein-Freisan and the 
breeders are getting excellent prices. 
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- ALLIES OF THE FARMER 


By JOHN G. TYLER 
Photographs by the Author 


This is the third and last article of a series dealing with the value of bird life to the 
farmer of the San Joaquin Valley, prepared especially for this Magazine by Mr. Tyler. The 
preceding articles appeared in the January and February issues of the current year. The 
shorebirds and waterfowl are the subject of the following article. 


aà HE shorebirds and water- 
AĞ fowl, for the most part, 
occupy what may be 
termed a neutral position 
in relation to the farming 
interests of a community. 
Their natural environment is not such 
as to bring them often in contact with 
growing crops, and as a class they 
show a preference for a diet of animal 
matter rather than anything in the veg- 
etable line. 

As in most cases, however, there are 
some notable exceptions. Throughout 
most of the San Joaquin Valley the 
Killdeer is a common resident. It is 
the noisy little plover that frequents 
pastures, ploughed fields and even 
barnyards and corrals. Sportsmen are 
not fond of this bird because it is of a 
rather suspicious nature on the hunt- 
ing grounds and often takes wing with 
noisy cries of “Kill-dee,” “Kill-dee,” 
just at the time when the hunter would 
prefer that his whereabouts be un- 
known to the flocks of wildfowl. 

The Killdeer, unlike most of the 
shorebirds, is able to pick up sufficient 
food in any but the most arid regions, 
but nevertheless it shows a decided 
preference for small, shallow, and often 
stagnant puddles where its presence 
should be encouraged, especially by the 
dairy owners and stock men in gen- 
eral. The shallow ponds, exposed day 
after day to the warm rays of the sun, 
become the breeding places of innum- 
erable flies and mosquitoes, the larvae 
of which the Killdeer eagerly seeks. In 
fact, this fleet-footed little bird’s par- 
ticular mission seems to be to destroy 
insects that are a source of annoyance 
to man and beast. This is proven by 
the fact that besides mosquitoes, the 
Killdeer devours large numbers of ants, 
horse flies and cattle ticks. Centipedes, 


spiders and beetles are also eaten 
whenever obtainable. 

The alfalfa weevil, mentioned in 
connection with some of the insectiv- 
orous birds, was eaten to a consider- 
able extent during the recent trouble 
with that pest and at the time of the 
outbreak of grasshoppers in the San 
Joaquin Valley, one Killdeer was found 
to have eaten nothing but grasshop- 
pers. Other evidence is at hand, gath- 
ered from various parts of California 
and the United States as well, and all 
goes to show that this little bird is 
everywhere the friend of farmers and 
dairymen. It does absolutely no dam- 
age to growing crops and never 
touches fruit or grain. 

The Killdeer nests commonly in 
most parts of the valley, but is more 
numerous in pasture lands and uncul- 
tivated tracts, although it is commonly 
found in orchards and vineyards. For- 
tunately it is not considered a game 
bird and 1s protected by law at all sea- 
sons. Let every farmer see that no 
harm comes to the Killdeer that fre- 
quent his place, for by protecting and 
encouraging them he can be assured 
that many an insect will be eaten which 
would otherwise become an annoyance 
to his stock if not to his family as well. 

Another wader, belonging to the 
same order as the Killdeer but differ- 
ing greatly from it in appearance, is 
the Black-necked Stilt, or “Jack-Snipe” 
as it 1s sometimes called, although the 
latter name properly belongs to an- 
other bird. The Stilt may be easily 
identified by its extremely long pink 
legs and its striking black and white 
plumage. Stilts are usually to be found 
in colonies varying from a few pairs, 
around some of the smaller ponds, to 
hundreds on the vast overflow lands 
along the west side. Extremely noisy 
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A favorite refuge for water birds 


and demonstrative at all times, the co!- 
onies of Stilts are among the most con- 
spicuous and characteristic birds of the 
San Joaquin Valley. They seem to 
show a preference for pasture lands and 
ponds frequented by stock and as their 
food is of the same general nature as 
that of the Killdeer, there is every rea- 
son for protecting them, and for- 
tunately they are usually recognized 
as a beneficial species. The Oriole is 
a great destroyer of leaf-eating insects, 
yet at times he requires a little pay 
for his services and tastes of fruit oc- 
casionally. The Western Meadowlark 
is a persistent enemy of grasshoppers 
and cutworms, but he, too, takes a lit- 
tle toll in the shape of grain. The 
Killdeer and Stilts, however, ask only 
the privilege of being unmolested, and 
if given reasonable protection, they wiil 
carry on their beneficial work, through- 
out the Summer and Fall. 


Sometimes climatic or other condi- 
tions bring about great changes in the 
food and habits of certain birds, and 
a species which, under normal condi- 
tions may occupy a neutral position, 
will often become highly beneficial as 
a result of circumstances over which it 


has no control, 

The Great Blue Heron, often called 
“Blue Crane,” “Sandhill Crane,” or 
“Gopher Crane,” is an example of this 
kind of bird. Ordinarily it frequents 
sloughs, swamps and shallow grassy 
ponds, and lives on fish, frogs and other 
aquatic life, but when this food fails, 
the Herons at once take up with what- 
ever it available and if our Herons 
have not decreased in number in the 
San Joaquin Valley, it is largely due 


, 


Typical Nest of Black-necked Stilt near Fresno 
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Typical Nesting Site of Great Blue Herons 
near Riverdale, Cal. 


to the fact that they have learned to 
find food even during seasons of mini- 
mum rainfall when most of the ponds 
become dry. At such times the big birds 
are often seen stalking about in dry 
fields or on hillsides, picking up grass- 
hoppers and spearing for lizards, while 
mice are constantly sought. 


It is as a destroyer of gophers, how- 
ever, that this species has become 
famous and it is a common sight to 
see a Heron settle in an alfalfa 
field and after selecting a 
freshly worked burrow stand 
in silent solitude for an hour 
or more awaiting the appear- 
ance of the rodent. 

While conducting his studies 
at Los Banos at the time of 
the outbreak of grasshoppers, 
Professor Bryant found a 
Great Blue Heron déad be- 
neath a power line, and an 
examination revealed the fact 
that only a short time be- 
fore its untimely end it had 
swallowed two large pocket 
gophers of the variety known 
as Thomomys angularis, a 
species which is very common 
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and troublesome in some parts of the 
central San Joaquin Valley. 


No other food had been eaten, so it 
was evident that this bird was sub- 
sisting entirely on gophers. 

During the very dry months of the 
winter of 1912-13, the Herons in many 
parts of the valley made a very serious 
business of hunting gophers, and these 
rodents seemed to be about the only 
food available. A certain field of 
alfalfa, which the writer had occasion 
to pass at frequent intervals through 
December and January, was honey- 
combed with gopher workings, the 
mounds appearing everywhere, and 
this field was soon selected by a splen- 
did bird of this species which could 
always be found standing in solemn 
dignity in a distant part of the field. 
Each time that I journeyed that way, 
however, it was noticed that the bird 
had taken up a position a little nearer 
the road, indicating that the rodents 
had been thinned out of the more dis- 
tant checks of alfalfa. It was with 
some little concern, then, that I noticed 
on one occasion that the Heron had 
chosen a place for his usual morning’s 
vigil, right at the roadside. He started 
to beat a hasty retreat at my approach, 
but hunger, no doubt, impelled him to 
hold his ground and when I drove on, 
he was still standing there in eager 
but patient and silent expectancy—a 
great, gaunt figure, realizing, no doubt, 
the danger of allowing automobiles and 
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other vehicles to approach so closely, 
but driven by hunger to lose some of 
his usual keen sense of danger. 

It was several days before I again 
found myself in that vicinity, and 


when, at first glance, I did not see the 
bird standing guard at some gopher 


ing on its work of assisting the farmers 
to produce more and better crops. 

Our agriculturists are becoming 
more and more aware of the fact that 
many of the avian tenants of their 
fields are well worth protecting. 

The next step in importance will be 
the creating of a public sentiment that 


Nest of Black-necked Stilt on the ground in a pasture 


mound, I felt that my friend (for as 
such had I come to consider this lone 
bird) had met with foul play, and thus 
it proved. Not far away lay a useless 
mass of feathers and putrid flesh. It 
was just another of the all-too-frequent 
acts of vandalism of some auto party 
of hunters from town. By their 
thoughtless act a most useful bird was 
forever prevented from further carry- 
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will make the hordes of young men 
from the shops and stores realize that 
it is not only a violation of the laws 
of our state to indiscriminately shoot 
every object, whether beast or bird, 
that appears within range of their shot- 
guns as they motor to and from the 
hunting grounds, but it is also very 
bad policy and is sure to reflect sooner 
or later on the resources of our valley. 
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Small Grain and Alfalfa as Most Advantageous 
Ration for Production of Pork 


The growing of swine and the pro- 
duction of pork are industries that to- 
day are claiming increasing attention. 
Experiments with grains which may 
take the place of corn for feeding pur- 
poses are of the greatest interest to 
farmers in this region, because the 
small grains are often grown in abun- 
dance and form the basis of all rations. 
A great amount of wheat, barley, and 
rye is fed in the form of mill products, 
and is of course ground. In common 
practice, also, these grains are ground 
more generally than corn, as they are 
usually much harder. The greater 
liability of these small grains to pass 
through the animal undigested shows 
the correctness of such practice. 

Chief among the small grains is 
wheat, and it appears to be the food 
best adapted for long continued hog 
feeding. The advisability of feeding 
wheat or any other grain, however, de- 
pends upon market prices and economic 
conditions. It could hardly be re- 
garded as economical to use wheat as 
stock food at the high prices now pre- 
vailing. A bushel of wheat properly 
fed to reasonably well-bred hogs should 
produce approximately 13 pounds of 
gain in weight. The results of a num- 
ber of feeding tests show that there is 
comparatively little in feeding value 
between wheat and corn for swine. 

In comparing various rations in 
which corn, wheat, and rye were fed 
alone or in combination with each 
other, it was found that dry, ground 
wheat gave the greatest returns and 
required the least amount of grain to 
make 100 pounds of gain. Wheat 
should be ground and mixed with 
some supplement, such as tankage, 
peas, or soy-bean meal. The results 
obtained from a number of tests have 
proved this to be a good practice. 

In Great Britain and Northern Eu- 
rope barley takes the place of corn for 
pork production, leading all grains in 
producing pork of fine quality, both as 
to hardness and flavor. Considerable 
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study in the United States has been 
made of the value of barley as pig 
feed, and the results have shown that 
it compares very favorably with corn, 
but has a feeding value somewhat be- 
low that of wheat. What this grain 
may lack in feeding value, however, it 
more than supplies in its effect on the 
carcass. As a high grade pig feed it 
far surpasses any other grain, and this 
fact makes possible the production of 
pork of the first quality in regions 
where barley is produced abundantly. 
Ground or rolled barley is best fed in 
combination with wheat middlings, 
skim milk, roots, alfalfa, etc. 

Rye meal ranks a little below corn 
and about equal to barley meal as a 
feed for swine. Rye produces satis- 
factory pork, especially when it is fed 
with other grains. It is an extremely 
heavy, concentrated feed and wil 
usually give best results when fed not 
to exceed one-third of a ration. In 
many sections rye is much esteemed 
as pasture, especially where the soils 
are rather light, and in such instances 
“hogging off” proves profitable. 

Since economical pork production 
depends largely upon the consumption 
of a great deal of cheaply grown feed, 
pasture should be managed so that the 
forage produced will be clean, tender 
and palatable. Many successful hog 
raisers prefer to use such crops as 
alfalfa and clover for both pasture and 
hay at the same time. The number of 
hogs generally turned into a field is so 
limited that the usual crops of hay are 
made. 

The newer irrigated sections have 
thousands of acres in alfalfa which 
may be utilized to great advantage by 
pasturing with hogs. Alfalfa, while 
adapted to the same territory as clover, 
has a much wider range of usefulness, 
for it succeeds with less rainfall and 
on lighter soils than clover. Where 
the land is to be used continuously 
for hog pasture for a number of years, 
alfalfa easily stands first. An acre of 
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alfalta will keep from 15 to 20 pigs 
during the summer, and with grain in 
addition will make very profitable 
gains and a high quality of pork. 


Alfalfa hay is often used for feeding 
to hogs in the dry lot. It may be fed 
whole, chopped or ground. The re- 
sults of five years’ work at the 
Nebraska station indicate that for fat- 
tening hogs the way to feed alfalfa 
hay most satisfactory is without grind- 
ing or chopping. While the cost of 
producing pork may be reduced ma- 
terially by the use of alfalfa hay, or 
alfalfa pasture, it 1s desirable to feed 
grain or other concentrated feed in ad- 
dition. Alfalfa is too one-sided for a 
ration unless supplemented with grain. 
Mature hogs, however, are maintained 
in apparently satisfactory condition on 
alfalfa alone. 

Hog growers differ quite widely re- 
garding the quantity of grain that 
should be fed while on pasture. Some 
feed a full grain ration; that is, all the 
hog will consume. Others feed a 
medium ration, one that is equal to 
about 2 to 3 per cent of the live weight 
of the hog. Still others prefer a light 
ration, one that is equal to about 1 
per cent of the live weight of the hog. 
No definite rule can be laid down, as 
the amount of grain depends upon (1) 
the price of the grain, (2) the amount 
and the quality of the pasture, and (3) 
the age at which the hogs are to be 
marketed. Ilowever, the feeding of 2 
pounds of grain per day for each 100 
pounds of live weight will usually give 
satisfactory results. 

When the supplemental grain ration 
is expensive there 1s a great tempta- 
tion to place the hogs upon an exclu- 
sive pasture ration. This seldom pays, 


because it takes as much concentrated 
feed in the end, and sometimes more, 
to fit hogs for market which have been 
on a pasture diet as is required for 
hogs fed grain while on pasture; how- 
ever, mature breeding stock, or hogs 
which are nearly grown, can be car- 
ried on good pasture until cheap con- 
centrated feed can be supplied. 


Hogs feeding upon alfalfa require 
slightly less concentrated feed than 
when grazing upon nonleguminous 
pasture. When a farmer has more 
hogs than his pasture 1s capable of 
supporting, it will be more economical 
to feed a full grain ration, for the more 
grain a hog consumes the less he will 
feed on the pasture. To finish hogs 
for market when 7 to 9 months old, 
it Is necessary to give them about all 
the feed they will consume in addition 
to pasture in order to make them reach 
the weight demanded by the market, 
170 to 225 pounds. 


Hogs that are to be marketed when 
10 or 12 months old can be maintained 
on pasture combined with a light grain 
ration during the grazing season and 
fattened later. Slow daily gains will 
result, but most of the growth will be 
made from cheaply grown forage. 


In the regions where the small grains 
and alfalfa flourish it is also possible 
to provide crops that may be hogged 
off during several months of the busy 
season. The crops generally used for 
this purpose are wheat, field peas, corn 
and barley. By supplementing well- 
managed pasture with the proper grain 
rations and utilizing the ability of the 
hog to harvest grain crops for himself, 
the average cost of producing pork 
may be materially reduced. 


Germany's two great electrical man- 


ufacturers, the Allgemeine Geselle- 
schaft and Siemens and Halske Co., 
did a gross business last year of about 
$170,000,000. Much of the apparatus 
was purchased by other than European 
firms. 
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Russia has a total of 137 central elec- 
trical stations, serving nearly 13,000,000 
people. 

X-ray apparatus has recently been 
used in examining bales of cotton when 
suspected of containing munitions of 
war or other contraband goods. 
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Alfalfa Silage for Fattening Steers 


By GORDON H. TRUE, F. W.WOLL, and V. F. DOLCINI 
University of California College of Agriculture 


While many experiments have been 
conducted with regard to the use of 
Indian corn silage in feeding fattening 
steers, but little is known in regard to 
the value of other silage crops tor cat- 
tle feeding. Since the first cutting of 
altalfa often consists largely of foxtail 
and other weeds, and in that case 
makes a poor quality of hay, 1t seemed 
desirable to secure some definite in- 
formation as to the use of this crop 
tor silage purposes. One of the stave 
silos at the University Farm was ac- 
cordingly filled with the first cutting 
of altalfa from a weedy field, on April 
27th to May 3rd, 1914. This field was 
so foul with weeds that it would have 
been practically valueless for hay, the 
foxtail being nearly ripe and the beards 
already hard. 

A mixed lot of 107 native range 
steers, mostly three and four-year-olds, 


was purchased for the experiment last | 


summer from a foothill ranch near 
Coyote, California. The better in- 
dividuals among the steers showed 
some evidence of Shorthorn, Hereford 
or Devon blood, but on the whole the 
steers were rather below the average 
of California range cattle. They were 
bought at 6 cents a pound on foot with 
a 3 per cent shrink, and averaged 963 
pounds when weighed at the ranch on 
the morning of July 6, 1914. After a 
ten-mile drive to Coyote, and twenty- 
four hours on the cars they weighed, 
when unloaded at Davis, an average 
of 883 pounds. 

For the first two days at the Univer- 
sity Farm, the steers received nothing 
but long alfalfa hay. On the morning 
of July 10th, they were started on the 
alfalfa silage with which was mixed 
rolled barley. No hay was fed for the 
two following days, in order to ac- 
custom the steers to the silage. On 
July 12th hay was again fed and the 
ration from this time on consisted of 
alfalfa hay, alfalfa silage and rolled 
barley. Throughout the experiment, 


the silage and grain were fed rather 
late in the morning and evening, and 
though not eaten immediately, prac- 
tically all was consumed by the next 
feeding time. The hay was fed sep- 
arately twice a day in hay racks. 

The alfalfa hay fed during the 
greater part of the experiment was 
good second-cutting hay, clean and free 
from weeds. The silage, as stated, was 
made from the first cutting of alfalfa 
and contained a large proportion of 
weeds, principally foxtail. A botanical 
analysis of a sample of the silage, made 
by Professor P. B. Kennedy, showed 
that it was composed of over 55 per 
cent foxtail. While this may not rep- 
resent the true percentage of weeds in 
the entire lot of silage, it is believed 
we may safely assume that at least 
one-half of the bulk of the silage con- 
sisted of plants other than alfalfa. 
Many of the loads were quite dry as 
filled into the siio and considerable 
water was added after each load and 
also after the silo was filled, in order 
to improve the quality of the silage. 

The silage as fed out was well made, 
of a dark brown color and of slightly 
acidulated, aromatic flavor. That in 
the lower part of the silo was more 
moist than that in the upper part and 
was apparently relished best by the 
steers. While most of the silage was 
not taken with particular relish, 1t was 
always eaten up clean, with the excep- 
tion of a few days during the middle 
of July when a layer of partially spoiled 
silage was reached, at a point where 
the filling of the silo had been inter- 
rupted for a couple of days. The fox- 
tail heads, which would have caused 
great trouble in feeding the alfalfa as 
hay, were eaten before having a chance 
to dry out. 

The silage was sampled once every 
week for determinations of moisture 
and acidity and a complete chemical 
analysis of the mixed samples was 
made by Professor M. E. Jaffa, who 
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also made analyses of the other feeds 
used in the experiment. The chem- 
ical composition of these feeds with 
digestible components calculated on 
the basis of average digestion co- 
efficients 1s shown below. 

Chemical Composition of Feeding 


Stuffs, in Per Cent 
Alfalfa Alfalfa 


Silage Hay Barley 
Moisture ............ 76.00 15.87 12.36 
Protein .............. 3.40 11.32 10.37 
¡A Bə .34 1.30 1.80 
Fiber ................ 556 28.63 6.26 
Nitrogen-free extract.. 11.72 35.85 66.61 
ASD ie 7 tawipa 2.98 7.03 2.60 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
Volatile acids ........ A40 ..... oxusa 
Fixed acids .......... 1. Sees xol 
Digestible protein .... 1.29 8.38 7.27 
Digestible carbohydrates 
and fat ............ 828 40.17 68.20 
Nutritive ratio ........ 1:64 1:4.9 1:9.4 


The feeding test was started on July 
20th when the steers had recovered 
their normal fill. The experiment pro- 
gressed without important incidents, 
except that one steer, which was found 
tubercular at slaughtering time, went 
off feed and failed to gain in weight. 
The steers on the whole showed a 
marked improvement in condition 
throughout the experiment, and with 
the exception noted all were in fair 
condition when sold, although but few 
could have been classed as finished for 
market. To one who watched the 
steers closely from day to day, it 
seemed that now and then a steer that 
had been doing especially well would 
stop gaining. The apparent explana- 
tion of this was revealed by an exam- 
ination of the carcasses after slaughter, 
when it was found that there were ac- 
cumulations of foxtail in the mouths 
of practically all the steers. This con- 
dition suggests that had the experi- 
ment continued much longer, trouble 
might have developed as in the case 
of foxtail hay, and emphasizes the 
necessity for cutting the alfalfa for 
silage before the foxtail beards become 
hard. From August 21st on, only one- 
half feed of silage was fed, the amount 
of barley being increased by two 
pounds. The trial was brought to a 
close on September 3rd, when the 
silage was fed out. 
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The following statement shows the 
main results of the trial: 


Weight of steers July 6 at ship- 


ping point ................... 963 lbs 
Weight of steers July 8 off cars 

at Davis ..................... 883 lbs 
Weight of steers July 20 at 

University Farm ............. 971.2 Ibs. 
Weight of steers Sept. 3, selling 

Weight ia das 1041.08 Ibs. 
Average daily gain per head .... 1.53 lbs. 


Hay Silage Barley 
Average daily ration 

per head ........ 10.6 lbs. 20.2 lbs. 8.4 lbs. 
Feed per Ib. gain for 

the period of 46 


days 6.9 lbs. 13.1 lbs. 5.4 lbs. 


The composition of this ration on 
the basis of the chemical analyses made 
was as follows: 

Dry matter 21.13 lbs. 
Digestible protein 1.75 lbs. 


Digestible carbohydrates and fat.. 11.66 lbs. 
Nutritive ratio .................. 1:6.6 Ibs. 
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The steers were sold on September 
3rd, at Z cents a pound with a 3 per 
cent shrink. In the following financial 
statement of the feeding trial, the item 
of feed eaten includes all the feed which 


‘the steers received from the time they 


were bought until they were sold. The 
prices of feeds given were those pre- 
vailing in this locality during the past 
summer, except that of silage which 
was assumed to cover the cost of pro- 
duction only, since weedy alfalfa like 
that used in the making of this silage 
has practically no value for feeding as 
hay and the silage itself has no estab- 
lished market value. 


Initial cost of steers, 


103,099 lbs. at 6c ...... $6,185.94 
Freight from Coyote to 
— Davis (4 cars at 
$33.04 per car) ........ 132.16 
Sanding cars ............ 2.00 
Commission for buying 107 
head at 50c per head... 53.50 
Interest on $6,373.60 at 8 
per cent .............. 84.98 
Refund on account one 
tubercular steer ....... 47.60 
Feed eaten: 
31.4 tons hay at 
$4.00 ......... $125.60 
23.24 tons barley 
at $18.50 ...... 429.94 
58.32 tons silage 
at $1.25 ....... 72.90 
628.44 
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San Joaquin Light and Power Magazine 


Labor, approximately one- 


half time of one man .. 50.00 
Horse and wagon ....... 15.00 
Total cost ......... $7,199.62 
Selling price, 108,126 lbs. 
QU HC ee ə 1 7,568.82 


Net profit on entire lot 


Charging against the steers only the 
cost of feed and labor and interest on 
the money invested, as would be done 
by a man feeding his own cattle, the 
profit would come to $556.86. Charg- 


$369.20 


ing alfalfa hay at its normal market 
value of $6 a ton in the stack and bar- 
ley at $21 a ton, there would still be 
a profit of $436.06 from the feeding op- 
eration. 

The trial shows that silage may be 
made from weedy alfalfa which would 
make but inferior hay, that such silage 
will be eaten without waste, and that 
it can be used as a supplementary feed 
for fattening steers on alfalfa hay and 
barley. 


Lindsay Orange Growers Wrest Championship 
Honors from Southern California 


When the judges at the Fifth 
National Orange Show, held at San 
Bernardino earlier in the month, 
awarded the orange sweepstakes to 
the Lindsay Board of Trade, this grow- 
ing citrus center in Tulare County took 
away from Southern California first 
honors in orange competition and 
brought them to the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. By defeating the recognized lead- 
ers in the citrus industry for many 
years past in the southern part of the 
state, the growers of the Lindsay dis- 
trict feel that they have accomplished 
much for the San Joaquin Valley. 

Speaking of Lindsay's great victory, 
the San Bernardino Sun says: 

“Southern Californians have not yet 
fully realized it, but Tulare County is 
rapidly becoming the leading citrus re- 
gion of the state, and threatens within 
five years’ time to wrest the supremacy 
now held by San Bernardino County. 

“Tulare County has 11,550 acres of 
orange-bearing orchards, and planted 
but as yet non-bearing, are 30,450 acres, 
nearly half of the non-bearing acreage 
in the entire state. San Bernardino 
County has 32,888 acres of bearing 
oranges and 7,574 non-bearing. All 
that now saves San Bernardino County 
in being forced by Tulare County to 
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take second place in the number of 
acres, is the lemon acreage, for this 
county has 4,500 acres in lemons and 
Tulare County has but 1,200. These 
are the figures of the state horticui- 
tural commissioner. 


“Tulare County is therefore one of 
the real big citrus fruit districts of the 
world, and Lindsay is the center of ir 
all. Lindsay this season shipped 2,300 
cars.” 


In Lindsay is located the largest 
orange packing house in the world. it 
has a capacity of twenty-two carloads 
per day. 

Lindsay shipped more oranges this 
season than any one shipping point in 
the state. Its nearest competitor, in 
this regards, shipped approximately 
500 carloads less. 


This year Lindsay established a 
national record, 103 carloads, for one 
day s shipment of oranges. Two big 
trains were required to move the fruit. 

Lindsay ships about one-half of the 
entire crop going from the early dis- 
tricts north of the Tehachapi. 

Lindsay has thirteen packing houses 
and several more will be in construc- 
tion shortly, on the right of way of 
the new Santa Fe Railroad. 


| — VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS `” | 


Holstein dairy cows have been sell- 
ing for $100 a head the past month in 
the vicinity of Tulare. 

High School students at Los Banos 
are giving strawberry plants to persons 
who desire to plant them. 

George Hawn, a rice grower otf 
Colusa, is to plant 320 acres in the 
southern part of the Thorne Hill tract 
near Corcoran this season. 

Chinese vegetable growers in Bak- 
ersfield are embarking in the rice grow- 
ing industry, two of these celestials re- 
cently renting 100 acres in the Wasco 
territory. 

Chan Chong, heralded as the prince 
of rice growers in the Sacramento Val- 
ley, has extended his activities to the 
San Joaquin Valley and this season 
will plant a large acreage in the vicinity 
of Wasco. 

Announcement is made that 300 
acres of land in the Poplar district, 
west of Porterville, formerly in alfalfa, 
is to be planted to beans during the 
coming year. It is stated that experi- 
ments which were conducted with 
beans on small tracts last season re- 
sulted in profits of upward of $60 per 
acre, 

The Sierra Club has started a move- 
ment to have a trail built from Mount 
Whitney to the Yosemite National 
Park. The proposed trail would be 
named “Muir Trail” after the late John 
Muir. It is estimated that $10,000 
would cover the cost of construction 
and a state appropriation for that 
amount will be asked. 

New literature which is to be issued 
by the chamber of Commerce of Por- 
terville during the ensuing year has 
been compiled and copy for various 
booklets has been placed in the hands 
of the printer. The principal publica- 
tion, which is to be in the form of a 
review of the various Porterville dis- 
trict industries. will be in an edition 
of 10,000 copies. Quantities of the 
booklet are to be sent to the Tulare 
County exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 
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Twenty shoats belonging to Peter 
Biondi, who runs a ranch south of 
Tulare, ate the green berries from um- 
brella trees and all died as the result. 

The peach growers in the Kingsburg 
district have perfected the organization 
of the Kingsburg Growers’ Association 
for the purpose of building a cannery 
to market their product. 

The Kings County Chamber of Com- 
merce are preparing to secure larger 
quarters and will immediately start an 
extensive advertising campaign in the 
eastern papers. 

The Carnation Milk Company plans 
to install a big milk condensing plant 
at Modesto, according to E. A. Stew- 
art of Seattle, manager of the com- 
pany. The exact location of the cream- 
ery has not been settled, but it is prom- 
ised that the plant will be on a very 
large scale. 

The Los Banos Enterprise says: 
Although the rainfall of last season 
exceeded the rainfall of this season so 
far by nearly four inches the prospects 
for grain at this time are even better 
for a banner year than they were last 
year. Nineteen fourteen was the rec- 
ord year on the West Side for crops, 
but according to experienced grain 
raisers of this section, the soil and the 
grain is in better condition now than 
it was then. This is attributed partly 
to one good season following another. 
the soil itself retaining some moisture 
from one season to another, and also 
that this season has not been marred 
by excessive storms causing the water 
to run off in floods or to drown out 
grain by failure of the earth to absorb 
perfectly. Not since the first general 
storm has any drouth been felt 
throughout this section, and the rains 
came just at such intervals that the 
earth absorbed nearly all of the seven 
inches of precipitation that we have ex- 
perienced. Those who bragged on last 
vear being the biggest vear the West 
Side ever knew for raising grain, or 
ever would know, are now looking for 
even a better year this year. 
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The rapidly growing town of McFar- 
land is planning to incorporate. 

Products from the Tracy Ostrich 
Farm in Kern County are on exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Between 200 and 300 acres will be 
planted to beans this year on the Croth- 
ers Ranch near Borden in Madera 
County. 

Kings County will hold on election 
on May 6th for the purpose of voting 
bonds to build 104 miles of permanent 
asphalt concrete base highway. The 
amount asked for is $672,500. 

The prospects for an exceptionally 
heavy fruit crop in Kings County are 
excellent, according to the county hor- 
ticultural commissioner. 

Steps have been taken to organize a 
drainage district to include about 
10,000 acres in the vicinity of Atwater 
and to cost between $20,000 and 
$30,000. If organized, this will be the 
first drainage district in Merced 
County. Much of the land that it is 
proposed to drain and reclaim 1s now 
practically worthless because of the 
standing water, and its reclamation 
will mean that it will become pro- 
ductive and valuable. 

All of the valley sellers of nursery 
stock report a strong demand for 
prunes. There is demand also for 
apricots and plums, but prunes take 
the lead. Thompson Seedless prove to 
be more popular for vineyards than 
the formerly old reliable Muscat. 
Freestone peaches are unpopular just 
now on account of the low price of 
dried fruit. 

An eighth of an acre of just plain, 
common onions will be grown by each 
of eight members of the Hanford Union 
High School Agricultural Club this 
session—each competing with the other 
to determine who shall gain the cov- 
eted trip to Washington, D. C., with 
thirty-eight representatives of other 
high school agricultural clubs in the 
State of California, under the auspices 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
Universitv of California. 


The subdivision and sale of the big 
72,000 acre James Ranch, later known 
as the Graham Ranch, in the south- 
western part of Fresno County, close 
to Kings County and on the line of 
the Hanford and Summit Lake Rail- 
road, will commence at once, accord- 
ing to information published by the 
owners. 

This year’s fruit crop for Kings 
County is estimated at $2,500,000, or 
25 per cent more than last year’s. In 
1914 approximately 30,000 acres were 
in bearing orchards, while this year 
about 7000 more acres will come into 
bearing. During the fall and early 
spring an unprecedented amount of 
planting has taken place, due almost 
entirely to the high prices ranchers 
have been getting for fruit. On every 
hand the canneries have been making 
contracts, and at exceedingly renumer- 
ative prices. Most of the peach crop 
is contracted for several years ahead. 

Stephen E. Kiefer of Oakland, who 
has been chosen as the chief engineer 
on the projects for. the irrigation of 
Deer Creek lands, has filed a prelimi- 
nary report on this work showing that 
the total cost of irrigating the 10,000 
acre tract will be on the basis of $66 
per acre net, while the charge against 
the property for interest, upkeep and 
all incidentals for eight years of the 
proposed bonds, will be $7.28 per acre 
additional. Kiefer's report shows that 
the works will include a diversion dam 
on Deer Creek, four miles of diversion 
canal, a storage reservoir of 28,000 acre 
feet capacity, and a system of steel 
pipes which will carry the water to 
the land. It is estimated that it will 
take two years to construct the works 
and that a period of ten years will 
elapse before all the land under the 
project will be developed. A large 
number of property owners in the area 
it is proposed to irrigate has signified 
their intention of subscribing to the 
plans and it is expected there will be 
little property in the district which will 
not be included. 
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A 60 horsepower caterpillar engine 
is being used in preparing the acreage 
to be planted to rice by the Sward in- 
terests near Semi Tropic in Wasco. 


The first of four carloads of sugar 
beet seeds coming from Germany has 
arrived at Visalia, for distribution 
among the growers in that locality. 


Announcements have been made by 
the officials of the Santa Fe Railroad 
that work is to be started immediately 
on the construction of their branch line 
from Exeter south through Lindsay 
and Strathmore to the Porterville dis- 
trict. About 200 men will be put on 
the construction at the outset. Rights 
of way agents are already in the field. 

Prominent men in San Luis Obispo 
County are promoting a project to 
bond the county for $1,000,000 to build 
five great roads to the outland parts 
of the county. These highways will 
be a county enterprise, and be inde- 
pendent of the coast state highway 
which traverses San Luis Obispo. 

The Pacific Pea Canning Company 
has planted 500 acres to peas and the 
plants are already out of the ground 
and are receiving their first cultiva- 
tions, says the Oakdale Leader. The 
company expects to put in several hun- 
dred acres more. 

Returns from a single orange orchard 
in Tulare County this year, the Bonnie 
Brae groves, near Exeter, totaled 
$132,800 for fruit marketed the season 
just closed. The total crop was 97,000 
boxes, for which the average net re- 
turns to the growers were $1.37 per 
box. The price 1s somewhat lower 
than that for last year, but an increased 
yield brought up the total. Exeter 
oranges this year were shipped to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and various points 
in Great Britain, some of the fancier 
grades bringing exceptionally high 
prices. 

Herman Miller, a Los Angeles real 
estate dealer, who 1s improving a fine 
property in the Lerdo district, wül 
plant 170 acres in black-eve beans this 
season. Ile stated that in all about 
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400 acres will be planted to this variety 
of beans in Lerdo Colony this spring. 
Much interest is being taken at McFar- 
land and Delano this season in grow- 
ing beans as a ready money crop, the 
prevailing prices being high, owing to 
the European war. It is estimated 
that from 1500 to 2000 acres of beans 
will be grown in the county this year, 
mostly in the Lerdo, McFarland and 
Delano districts.—Bakersfield Echo. 


Seventy-one dollars from seven head 
of milk cows is the enviable record ac- 
complished for the month of December 
by D. T. Terrell, colonist living west 
of Wasco. 

The Terrell dairy herd is pastured 
on fourteen acres of alfalfa and all of 
the labor is done by Mr. Terrell and 
his son. In addition to his income 
from milk, Mr. Terrell is raising a few 
hogs and chickens, thus proving con- 
clusively that a comfortable com- 
petence may be realized from a twenty 
acre farm. 


Practically $400 per acre from a 
small grove of almonds, is the record 
made by Mrs. M. E. Brady, a rancher 
living about a mile west of Oakdale, in 
Stanislaus County. Mrs. Brady has 
just received the last of her returns for 


nuts grown last season. The trees 
from which the almonds were taken 
cover less than seven-eighths of an 
acre. Altogether Mrs. Brady harvested 
a little less than a ton. She shipped 
the entire crop to San Francisco com- 
mission men, receiving from 18 to 20 
cents per pound, or a total of $315 net. 
For “stick tights” and bitter almonds 
she received $15, making a total of 
$330. In the Oakdale section there are 
from 800 to 900 acres of almonds, but 
the acreage is being rapidly increased 
this spring. Many of the growers, with 
trees only five and six years of age, 
averaged $150 to $200 an acre from 
their trees. The fanciest almonds, the 
Nonpareils, sold this year for 21 cents 
per pound through the association. 
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x California Development Bulletin 


The California Development Board 
Issues the monthly bulletin for the 
month oí February, which contains the 
following information relating to the 
state: 

Since January 1, 1914, sixty-three 
new factories have located in Oakland. 
The list of their products ranges from 
ships and engines to macaroni and 
paste. 

According to Venture County Lima 
Bean Growers' Association, the pro- 
duction of limas in 1914 was 1,500,000 
bags of 80 pounds each, valued at 
more than $6,000,000. 

On the original townsite of Cuca- 
monga, San Bernardino County, 1s 
being planted what is said to be the 
largest lemon grove in the world. It 
will comprise 105 acres. 

Table grapes sold in 1914, 125,000 
tons; grapes dried into raisins, 324,000 
tons; grapes delivered to the wineries, 
475,190 tons; estimated price paid for 
them, $5,250,000; estimated net profit 
of growers, $1,685,000. 

The Wasco News claims for Kern 
County the honor of having the largest 
rice field in California. It comprises 
two entire sections, or 1280 acres. It 
is controlled and operated by a Los 
Angeles capitalist and rice expert. 

The world's sweepstake prize for 
oranges was awarded at the National 
Orange Show at San Bernardino to 
Lindsay, Tulare County. This is the 
first time in the history of the National 
Orange Show that the first prize has 
been taken by a district outside of the 
Southern California citrus belt. 

13975 cars of citrus fruits were 
shipped from California between No- 
vember 1 and February 22. Southern 
California shipped 6,994 cars of oranges 
and 1,030 cars of lemons. Northern 
and Central California shipped 5,951 
cars of oranges. 

The James Ranch of 72,000 acres, 
one of the famous ranches of the San 
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Joaquin Valley, is now being sub- 
divided for settlement. An irrigation 
system is being installed and 30,000 
acres will be placed on the market at 
once. 

The wonderful California olive will 
this year be honored throughout the 
state and have its many virtues pro- 
claimed from the platform and through 
the press. March 31st has been desig- 
nated as California Olive Day, and 
George C. Mansfield of Oroville is the 
chairman of its publicity committee. 

Santa Monica is one of the few Cali- 
fornia cities that maintains at the ex- 
pense of general taxation a municipal 
band. Recently the city has added a 
municipal dance hall, which during the 
past two months has been operated 
with success. Municipal lawn tennis 
courts are also a feature of the Santa 
Monica beach. 

For the year ending December 31, 
the following enormous quantities of 
dried fruits were shipped from the 
United States to foreign countries: 
Dried apples, 31,027,551 Ibs.; dried 
apricots, 16,541,222 lbs.; dried peaches, 
7,387,161 lbs.; prunes, 35,228,737 lbs.; 
raisins, 21,688,320 lbs. Of canned fruit, 
$5,553,968 worth was exported during 
the year, mainly to Great Britin. 

It is reported that 6,650,000 pounds 
of butter were produced in 1914 from 
32,000 cows in the Imperial Valley. 
The producing value of a three-gallon 
cow for one year is estimated as fol- 
lows: Butter fat, $102; skim milk, 
$17.37; calf sold at two months, $7.50; 
manure value, $5; total production, 
$131.87. 

The Los Angeles Express says that 
30,000 acres in the Antelope Valley 
have been acquired by a colony of 
Socialists, operating as the Llano del 
Rio Co-operative Colony. Membership 
is limited to 1,00 persons and all the 
activities of the colony are to be on a 
co-operative basis. 
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The California State Development 
3oard has issued the following report 
on the production of various California 
crops for the year 1914: 

Sixteen thousand one hundred and 
forty-six and one-fourth cars of decid- 
uous fruits were shipped out of the 
state in 1914, as compared with 
13,33134 in 1913, exclusive of apples. 
The gross valuation of this tonnage 1s 
approximately $17,000,000. 

The 1914 crop of lima beans is es- 
timated as 1,500,000 bags, 80 pounds 
per bag, value to the state $6,250,000. 
This is the largest crop ever raised 
in the state, the weather throughout 
the growing season being ideal. 

The shipments of citrus fruits dur- 
ing the season of 1913-14 returned to 
California approximately $29,300,000. 
This amount is the largest ever re- 
turned except in the season 1910-11. 
During the year ended October 31, 
1914, the shipments of oranges totaled 
45,306 cars, or 5,/98 in excess of any 
other year. 


The shipments of oranges during 
the season of 1914-15 promise to be 
nearly as heavy as during 1913-14. To 
December 23 there have been shipped 
5,175 cars of oranges from California, 
which is 400 more cars than have been 
shipped in any of the three preceding 
years to the same date. 

The production of olives in the 
state for 1914 is placed at 27,500 tons, 
of a gross value of $2,750,000. There 
are 11,000 acres in bearing olive trees 
and 10,000 acres non-bearing. The 
prospects are that 10,000 acres will be 
planted in 1915, and that one-fifth of 
the non-bearing acreage will come into 
bearing next year. It is expected that 
there will be a yield of 30,000 tons in 
1915. 

The beet sugar production of the 
state is placed at 3,390,533 bags, as 
against 3,381,356 bags in 1913; average 
valuation, $4.75 per sack. In 1913, 
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$14,100,922 was distributed in the 
state, viz., to growers, for labor, tor 
railroad freight, for bags, etc. 


The California State Bee Keepers 
Association places the 1914 honey crop 
of the state at 450 carloads extracteú 
honey, as against 500 carloads in a 
strictly normal year. The total valua- 
tion is placed at $810,000. The total 
yield of beeswax Is above 500,000 
pounds, giving a total valuation of 
$1,222,000 for the honey bee products 
of the state for 1914. 

The butter production of California 
for the year 1914, ended September 
30, was 59,286,460 pounds, as against 
55,542,709 pounds on the correspond- 
ing date in 1913, according to report 
of the State Dairy Bureau. The total 
value of the dairy products is placed 
at $33,941,493. x 

The total pack of California canned 
fruits for 1914 is estimated at about 
5,900,000 cases, of the market value of 
about $15,000,000. The total canned 
vegetable pack is estimated at about 
3,000,000 cases; approximate value of 
the pack is about $6,000,000. Peaches 
lead in the canned fruits, and tomatoes 
rank first among the vegetables packed. 


The 1914 prune crop is estimated 
by prominent authorities at 51,000 
tons, the output from the Santa Clara 
Valley being put at 28,500 tons. 

During the harvest season just 
closed there were 440,000 bags of 
beans grown in the delta tributary to 
Stockton. At $3 a bag, the financia! 
returns for the output reached over 
$1,320,000. The acreage in the delta 
is said to be 22,000. 


One of the largest crops of celery 
in the San Joaquin delta this year is 
on the Veale tract, where 170 acres 
are planted, the crop being worth more 
than $75,000. The celery is being 
shipped out of Antioch at the rate of 
two cars daily. 


Independent Oil Producers Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 


Following is the February report of the production and field operations of 
the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the In- 
dependent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 
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Kern River ......... .. 2 4 .. 1179 500,904 17,889 17,811 19,801 
MecRittrick .......... .. 70” 248 294,885 10,532 10,603 10,606 
Midway-Sunset ..... 8 42 14 3 1,237 3,115,553 111,270 111,730 135,365 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. 2 6 .. .. 258 334,522 11,947 12,515 13,221 
Coalinga. Sarria ia: ws 777” 816 1,084,027 38,715 39,020 43,705 
Lompoc-Santa Maria. .. 3 1 6 230 315,251 11,259 10,118 11,689 
Ventura Co.-Newhall. .. 18 3 1 426 68,628 2,451 2,334 2,58 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. .. .. .. 699 187,441 6,694 5593 6,731 
VV hittier-Fullerton ... .. 46 10 11 565 1,042,768 37,242 38,449 37,974 
Summerland ........ .. nö. Səh oe 125 4,950 177 160 163 
Total anh wan ota 10 128 32 21 5,783 6,948,929 248,176 248,333 281.841 
January our 8 136 24 22 5,861 7,698,316 248,333 ...... ...... 
Stocks: February lst; 1015 ist olmada maa əbə 58,723,669 
February “Production nadaa aes AE 6,948,929 

65,672,593 
Shipments February sunu sla so b real is 6,137,503 
Stocks: March Ist 191 aaa cəd a ə bees oan’ 59,535,095 
Stocks Increased February ...................................... 811,426 
Daily Average 
Daily Average February January 1914 

Production ............................ 248,176 248,333 281,841 
Shipments ......................... 219.196 233,347 258,825 
Surplus ao 28,980 14,986 23,016 
Oil Shut Tn. da car da 28,000 26,000 18,500 
Potential Surplus ...................... 56.980 40,986 41,516 > 


Daily Average 


Shoe dealers are buying electric 
vacuum cleaners to clean the rugs and 
thus prevent the scuffing and scratch- 
ing of new shoes while they are being 
fitted. 
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A Chicago restaurant has an electric 
pie making machine with a capacity of 
23,000 pies a day. It is driven by a 
2-horsepower motor and operated by 
six girls. 
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x A Story in Pump Irrigation---How an Electric 


2 te sr aoe 


Motor Earned the Decision 


Uu gen E 


Here is a story of the relative merits 
of pump irrigation by means of the 
electric motor and gasoline engine. 


The moral is so eloquently and im- 
pressively drawn, no comment is neces- 
sary. Three letters comprising the 
correspondence in the case tell the 
story, and we give them to you, for 
your perusal, below. 


A brief explanation may be made be- 
forehand, however, to acquaint the 
reader with the facts that gave rise to 
the situation. Mr. F. H. Baldwin, a 
well-known citizen of Pomona, is the 
owner of a tract of land west of Wasco. 
During the winter of 1913 he decided 
to develop a part of this property by 
means of pump irrigation, and in his 
investigation of the different methods 
he wrote to the main offices of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
in Fresno for information regarding 
electric power for pump irrigation. Mr. 
Baldwin's inquiry was referred to Mr. 
O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, in which territory of the 
company’s system Mr. Baldwin’s land 
is located. The correspondence was 
begun the early part of December of 
that year by Mr. Walthall with the fol- 
lowing letter. 


McFarland, Cal., Dec. 9, 1913. 


Mr. F. H. Baldwin, 

Pomona, Cal. 
Dear Sir :— 

Sometime ago you wrote to our 
General Office in Fresno regard- 
ing power for your land west of 
Wasco, stating that you consid- 
ered 1t impossible to make a living 
on land where you paid our annual 
flat rate of $50.00 per horsepower 
for power to pump water for ir- 
rigation, 

You evidently are not very 
familiar with conditions surround- 
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Ing pump irrigation in this vicin- 
ity, or around Wasco, or you 
would not make this statement. 
All of our consumers, and we now 
have very close to 200 pumping 
plants on our lines in this district, 
who are paying this rate are doing 
very well in a farming way, and 
most of them are making money 
and a living also. 


You fully appreciate that to 
make use of the flat rate in pump- 
ing water for irrigation it 1s neces- 
sary to have a reservoir, and pump 
continuously, thereby accumulat- 
ing a sufficient head with which 
to irrigate. With the pumping by 
gas engine power it is different. 
You evidently figure on develop- 
ing a sufficient head of water with 
which to irrigate direct from the 
pump. Nine chances out of ten 
you will be unsuccessful in doing 
this, unless you spend an enor- 
mous amount of money in drilling 
additional wells. If you are un- 
successful in developing a suf- 
ficient head of water with which 
to irrigate, you will always be at 
a decided disadvantage trying to 
irrigate with a small head of water 
from a gas engine pumping plant; 
and besides you will have to op- 
erate the plant continuously in or- 
der to get over the land with the 
water a sufficient number of times 
in the year. This continuous op- 
eration of a gas engine 1s what will 
get next to your pocketbook, to 
use a slang term. You will then 
wish that you had a motor, and a 
reservoir. A number of farmers 
around here have started out with 
a gas engine, and their fate has 
been just as I have outlined above. 

If you can give me some line on 
what you contemplate doing with 
the land and approximately what 
your developments on the land 
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will be, I will be glad to advise 
vou about installing an electric 
plant. 


Yours very truly, 
O. A. WALTHALL, 
District Agent. 


Mr. Baldwin evidently thought that 
the proposition made him by the rep- 
resentatives of the gasoline engine was 
more attractive than the electric motor, 
for he installed a gasoline engine, as 
the tollowing letter, less than a week 
later, explained: 


Pomona, Cal., December 14, 1913. 


Mr. O. A. Walthall, 
Care San Joaquin Light and 
Power Co., McFarland, Cal. 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter of December 9th 
was received in due time and in 
reply will say we are installing a 
Fairbanks Morse oil engine on our 
120 acres at Wasco, and if we get 
a good well, will seed 60 acres to 
alíalia. We already have 33 acres 
in grapes, 7 acres in pears, and will 
either put the remaining 20 acres 
in vines or trees. They agree to 
run the 20 horsepower engine for 
six cents an hour for fuel. We 
mav go broke on this deal. How- 
ever, if we do will call you up. 
With regards to yourself and com- 
pany, 

l am as ever, l 
F. H. BALDWIN. 


Well Mr. Baldwin did not exactly 
go broke, but he did call up Mr. Wal- 
thall for assistance. A little more than 
thirteen months after the foregoing let- 
ter was written, he apprised Mr. Wal- 
thall that the gas engine pumping 
plant was a failure and he was sorry 
that he had not followed the advice of 
the power company’s representative. 
Mr. Baldwin found that he could not 
get as much water as he needed with- 
out going to an enormous additional 
expense, and after a year of experiment 
with the gas engine, he advertised this 
plant for sale and installed in its place 
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a five horsepower electric motor and 
reservoir. Here is his letter. Observe 
the dates and the contents, also Mr. 
Walthall’s advice in his letter of thir- 
teen months before. 


Pomona, Cal., January 31, 1915. 


Mr. O. A. Walthall, 
Care San Joaquin Light and 
Power Co., McFarland, Cal. 


Dear Sir:— 


We have paid dear for our ex- 
perience in developing water near 
Wasco. But listen; people around 

there told me I could get 100 
inches of water from two wells and 
I believed them. On the other 
hand, you told me I couldn't get 
100 inches without enormous cost 
and 1t would be cheaper for me to 
build a reservoir and use a motor. 
And of course we thought you 
were talking for your company s 
interest. 


Hovvever, vve have a complete 
pumping plant for sale. Have 
built an acre reservoir and have 
ordered a five horsepower motor 
and a three-inch open runner pump 
to be installed at once. Kindly ad- 
vise me what your best rates are 
by the year. 

Our well has developed about 25 
inches at present. 


Awaiting your reply, I am, 
As ever, 
F. H. BALDWIN. 


In his reply to Mr. Baldwin, accom- 
panying which were sent the contracts 
for signature for the yearly $50 rate, 
Mr. Walthall wrote as follows: 


“T am indeed very glad to know 
that you have decided to install 
our power, and I assure you that 
our company will appreciate your 
business as much now, as though 
we had gotten it before you in- 
stalled the gas engine.” 


Mr. Baldwin is now irrigating by 
means of an electric motor and res- 
ervoir. 
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War Changes Europe’s 
Idea of Corn 


Owing to the foreign war demand, 
the United States is successfully get- 
ting rid of its foodstuffs. The latest 
figures show that during the seven 
months ending January, 1915, bread- 


stuffs were sold abroad to the amount 
of $294,615,918, as compared with 
$106,443,626 for the same period a year 
ago. The sales of cotton seed oil 
abroad during this seven months 
period were $142,004,094, compared 
with $109,986,202 for the same period 
a year ago. The export of cattle, hogs 
and sheep, however, fell off during this 
seven months period as compared with 
the exports a year ago. Also the ex- 
ports of cotton, which amounted to 
$176,650,530, ac compared with 
$451,726,877 during the seven months 
ending January, 1914. Probably the 
most remarkable increase in foreign 
exports is Indian corn, which for the 
seven months period ending January, 
1914, was 4,867,615 bushels, and which 
during the same seven months period 
this year increased to 15,773,629 
bushels, valued at $12,308,174, as com- 
pared with a value of $3,636,697 a year 
ago. Foreigners have never known 
much about Indian corn or maize, and 
hitherto all efforts have failed to popu- 
larize it as a food, or to introduce it 
for almost any purpose in Europe. The 


war has done the business and corn 
has become a large export crop. 


Years ago “Corn Pone” Murphy, a 
missionary of our Department of Agri- 
culture, tried to teach Europe that it 
ought to eat more corn. In its leading 
cities he baked samples of cornbread 
and flapjacks and handed out circulars 
telling how delicious and nutritious 
this golden grain is, when properly 
done into food. 

He failed. Europe was prejudiced. 
“Corn is a food for hogs, not men,” 
Europeans said, with scorn. 


We grow three bushels of corn to 
one bushel of wheat; yet before the 
war we exported ten bushels of wheat 
to one bushel of corn. 

A war-famished Europe, unable to 
get wheat, may soon change its taste 
and prefer corn to starvation. Once 
get the corn-eating habit established 
over there and the merit of the cereal 
will be likely to insure a lasting de- 
mand. 


Which would be good news for the 
corn belt. 


Give the Newspapers the News 


One of the most important adjuncts 
in the development of a community is 
the local newspaper. This publication, 
whether it be a daily or a weekly, has 
always the welfare of your town and 
your district at heart, and is ever bend- 
ing its energy and expending its money 
for your and your towns best inter- 
ests. You can give no better aid in 
the work of building up your town 
than by supporting your home news- 
paper. 

It is not enough for a live commun- 
ity that advertising should be correctly 
used to stimulate business and to pro- 
mote general prosperity. The home 
newspaper 1S a social and intellectual 
thing as well as a medium of business. 

One cannot serve the community bet- 
ter than by seeing that the interesting 
items get to the editor. The editor is 
no mindreader; call him up and tell 
him. To do so is the neighborly thing, 
the kindly thing—a courtesy not to the 
publisher alone but to everyone in the 
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district who might be interested in 
vour little item. 


Whenever Eric W. Allen, head of 
the department of journalism at the 
University of Oregon, speaks in a 
town, he urges the citizens to get be- 
hind the home paper in both a busi- 
ness and a news way on the ground 
that the newspaper can be made a won- 
derful agency for building up a com- 
munity. 

By a “successful community” Mr. 
Allen means not merely the community 
whose business men are prospering, 
and whose laborers are all at work, 
but the community that is a real social 
and intellectual center. He looks to 
the home paper as the most powerful 
means within reach of bringing about 
this kind of “success.” 

“If you can once get all your people 
into the way of voluntarily pouring 
these interesting scraps of news into 
the paper, you will add immensely to 
the general friendliness of the com- 
munity,” says Mr. Allen. “You will 
be helping to make your town the kind 
of a place where people want to stay 
and to which former residents wiil 
want to come back. 

“So try and get ideas into the paper. 
Write a little for it once in a while. 
Don’t let the editor do all the thinking 
for your town. If you publish ideas, 
you start others to thinking, and you 
raise by just so much the general level 
of intelligence. 

“Encourage the home paper to be 
a business, social and intellectual cen- 
ter of the community. It will richly 
repay.” 


California Produces Best 
Quality of Cotton 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that both long and 
short staple cotton in California yields 
500 pounds to the acre, while the next 
best record (that of Missouri) the yield 
runs only 325 pounds of long staple 
and 295 pounds of short. The price of 
short staple in California is about the 
same as elsewhere, but that of long 
staple is higher than in any state ex- 
cept Florida. 
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Latest Figures on California 
Farm Homes 


There are now 563,636 homes in Cal- 
ifornia,. according to a report just is- 
sued by the Census Bureau, while ten 
years ago the number was 341,781, 
compared with 245,710 homes in 1890. 
Fifteen per cent of the California 
homes are farm homes, compared with 
21 per cent in 1900 and 23 per cent in 
1890. The number of homes in this 
state free of incumbrance at the pres- 
ent time is 168,249, while 97,227 are 
encumbered and 275,723 are rented. 

In the entire nation there are 
20,255,555 homes. Of this number 
6,123,610 are farm and 14,131,945 are 
suburban homes. 


Value of California Real Estate 


According to figures furnished by 
the state controller’s office, the value 
of real estate in the state of California 
is $1,719,598,406; value of improve- 
ments on real estate, $655,222,899. 


Edison is credited with the statement 
that the United States will soon be op- 
erating all its battleships by $15,000,000 
worth of storage batteries. 


Senator W. E. Brown, of Los An- 
geles, has introduced Senate Bills Nos. 
508 and 509 into the State Senate. No. 
508 designs to establish a Rural Credit 
Fund, while No. 509 provides for a 
State Colonization System. These 
bills have been carefully worked out 
by the Law and Agricultural Depart- 
ments of the University of California, 
in conference with special committees 
of the California Development Board. 


The official report for 1914 places 
the year’s production in sweet wines 
at 16,620,212 gallons, of which 9,201,608 
was port. The dry wine production is 
estimated at not less than 22,000,000 
gallons. Of brandy deposited in gov- 
ernment warehouses alone there was a 
total of 3,320,744 gallons. About 50,000 
gallons of unfermented grape juice was 
made, or about half the amount of the 
preceding year. 
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GENERAL PRECAUTIONS 


1 Study the Rules 

The safety rules should be carefully 
read and studied. Employees may be 
called upon at any time to show their 
knowledge of them. 


2—Be Cautious 

To reduce the hazard of handling 
equipment and lines, employees should 
cultivate the habit of being cautious 
and always heed warning signs and 
signals. 


3 Warn Others 

Employees should always warn 
others when they are seen in danger 
near live equipment or wires. 


4 Keep Away from Danger 
Employees whose duty does not re- 
quire them to approach or handle elec- 
trical equipment and lines, must not 
come near such equipment or lines. 


5 Inexperienced Employees 

No employee shall work on or about 
live equipment or lines except under 
the direct supervision of an experienced 
and properly qualified person, unless 
he himself is properly qualified. 

Employees should not do any work 
which they believe themselves unable 
to perform safely. 


6 Treat Everything as Alive 

Electrical equipment and lines should 
always be considered as alive unless 
they are positively known to be dead. 
Accidental contacts with live parts 
should be carefully avoided. 


7 Exercise Care 

Emplovees about live equipment and 
lines must consider the effect of each 
act, and do nothing which may en- 
danger themselves or others. Slipping 
and stumbling or moving backward 
should be carefully avoided. The care 
exercised by others must not be en- 
tirely relied upon for protection. 


N 
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8 Safety Appliances 


Employees at work on or near live 
parts should use the safety devices and 
special tools provided, first making 
sure that these devices and tools are 
suitable and in good condition. Safety 
devices may get out of order or be un- 
suited to the work in hand. 

Where the eyes may be endangered 
by arcing, goggles should be worn. 


9 Safe Supports 

Employees should not support them- 
selves on any portion of a tree, pole, 
structure, scaffold, ladder or other ele- 
vated structure, without first making 
sure that the supports are strong 
enough, reinforcing them if necessary. 
Portable ladders should be secured in 
position before being climbed. The 
slipping of a ladder at either end must 
be carefully guarded against, especially 
where the surfaces are smooth or 


_ vibrating. 


10 Safety Belts 

Employees shall not work in elevated 
positions unless secured in position by 
approved safety belts or by other ade- 
quate means. 


11 Suitable Clothing 

Employees shall wear suitable cloth- 
ing while working on or about live 
equipment and lines. In particular, 
they should keep sleeves down and 
avoid wearing unnecessary metal ar- 
ticles. Near moving parts loose cloth- 
ing must be avoided. Shoes should be 
such as will not slip easily on the floors 
about live or moving parts. 


12 Emergency Methods 

Employees shall familiarize them- 
selves with approved methods of first- 
aid, resuscitation and fire extinguish- 
ment. 


13 Report Defects 

Employees shall promptly report any 
condition of equipment or lines which 
can endanger life or property. 
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14 Supervision of Uninstructed Em- 
ployees and Other Workmen 
All uninstructed workmen whose 
employment incidentally brings them 
in the neighborhood of electrical sup- 
ply equipment or lines shall proceed 
with their work only when authorized, 
and accompanied by a properly qual- 
ifed person duly authorized, and shail 
then strictly obey his instructions. 


15 Duties of Supervisor of the Unin- 
structed Employees 

The person accompanying unin- 
structed workmen near electrical 
equipment or lines should first, for the 
protection of such workmen, have such 
equipment or lines properly protected 
by insulating barriers 1f the safety of 
the workmen demands such precau- 
tions. 

He must earnestly warn the unin- 
structed workmen in order to prevent 
unsafe approach to live equipment or 
lines. 

He must see that the general rules 
which apply to work about equipment 
or lines are observed, in all respects, 
by the workmen. 


16 Repeat Messages 

To avoid misunderstandings, each 
person receiving an unwritten message 
shall immediately repeat it back to the 
sender, and secure his acknowledg- 
ment. Each person sending an unwrit- 
ten message shall require that it be 
repeated back to him by the receiver. 


SPECIAL RULES FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


Power Station Operation 
Engineers, machine attendants, and 
helpers shall study and strictly observe 
the following rules in addition to all 
the general rules of the company: 


1 Care About Machines 
Do not allow oil cans, tools and wip- 
ing cloths to catch in moving parts of 
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machinery. In passing any machine 
in operation be careful not to touch it 
or to allow tools or other pieces of 
metal to touch the machine or its con- 
nections. Do not use iron or tin oil 
cans near field magnets. Use only 
oilers and wipers with insulated han- 
dles on commutators, switches, and 
other electrical equipment. 


2 Care About Live Parts 

Do not work on or near exposed live 
parts unless authorized to do so, and 
then strictly observe the rules for such 
work. 


3 Handling Fuses, Switches and 
Brushes 
In handling fuses or switches use 
only the insulating handles or the 
special rods or tongs provided. Never 
replace or remove link fuses from live 


terminals, nor remove or replace 
brushes on live equipment. 
In handling voltage transformer 


fuses use the insulating rods or tongs 
and stand on the insulating platforms 
or mats provided. 


4 Killing Parts Worked On 

Do not work on any normally live 
part or moving part in assurance that 
it is not alive or will not move, unless 
you have first protected yourself 
against danger by having the live or 
moving part killed. 


5 Non-routine Work 

Before doing any work other than 
regular station operation about ex- 
posed live or moving parts, secure 
special authorization from the chief op- 
erator. 


6 Open Flames 
Do not smoke or bring open-flame 
devices into storage-battery rooms. 


7 Use Goggles 

When working where your eyes may 
be injured by arcing or by flying par- 
ticles, wear non-inflammable goggles. 
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8 Elevated Positions 

When working in an elevated posi- 
tion, keep tools and materials not in 
use in proper receptacles, and do not 
drop tools or materials. 

Do not work above live or moving 
parts unless necessary. 

Assure yourself of the security of 
your position and support before pro- 
ceeding with work. 


9 ‘Report Defects 

Promptly report any broken or un- 
safe tools, defective safety appliances 
Or apparatus, or any dangerous con- 
dition of equipment or surroundings to 
your superiors. 


SWITCHBOARD OPERATION 


Switchboard operators, attendants 
and helpers shall study and strictly ob- 
serve the following rules in addition 
to all the general rules of the com- 
pany: 

1 Do Not Open Secondaries 

In handling instrument circuits, 
never open the secondary of a current 
transformer. 


2 Care About Live Parts 

Do not work on or near exposed live 
parts unless authorized to do so, and 
then strictly observes the rules for such 
work. 

When working near fuses and circuit 
breakers, be careful to avoid injury 
from their operation. 

When working on one section of a 
switchboard or in one compartment, 
mark it conspicuously, and place bar- 
riers to prevent accidental contact with 
other sections or entrance into other 
compartments. 


3 Handling Switches and Fuses 

Do not open manual cut-outs which 
are not designed for opening loaded 
circuits, unless the circuit has first been 
opened at a proper cut-out. 
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When operating manual cut-outs. 
keep the body as distant and as far 
below as possible and use only one 


hand. 


In handling fuses or switches use 
only the insulating handles or the 
special rods or tongs provided. In 
handling voltage transformer fuses al- 
ways stand on insulating mat or plat- 
form. 


Never replace or remove link fuses 
from live terminals. 


When cable plug connectors are 
used, do not allow one end to remain 
loose while the other is connected to 
a live terminal. 


4 Protecting others 

Do not report lines or equipment 
dead for other men to work on until 
the equipment or lines have been cut 
out by airbreak manual cutouts, if pro- 
vided, and protective grounds have 
been applied to the parts so cut off. 
and “Men at work” tags have been 
attached to the cut-outs. 

Also, in reporting, identify the paris 
by position, letter or number, as weli 
as by description. 


5 Report to Chief Operator 

Report to the chief operator any un- 
usual conditions of load, the opening 
of any automatic cut-out, and the in- 
dication of any ground on a normally 
ungrounded outgoing circuit. 


6 Closing Circuits 

Do not again close circuits above 750 
volts, other than trolley and third-rail 
circuits, which have automatically 
opened immediately after each of three 
consecutive closings within ten (10) 
minutes, without special instructions 
from the chief operator. 


Do not again close any circuit 
opened by automatic cut-outs if per- 
sons are known to be working on the 
circuit. 
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7 Handling Switchboard Equipment 


All metal parts of equipment on 
switchboards shall be handled as if op- 
erating at the highest voltage to which 
any portion of the equipment on the 
same switchboard panel is subject, un- 
less the parts are known by test or 
otherwise to be free from such voltage. 


8 Accidental Grounds 


When an accidental ground is in- 
dicated on a normally ungrounded cir- 
cuit feeding supply lines above 7500 
volts, immediately open the circuit. lf 
upon a trial closing, you find that the 
accidental ground still exists, open 
again, and do not again close without 
special instructions by the chief op- 
erator. Immediately report to the 
chief operator the accidental grounding 
of any circuit regardless of voltage. 


OVERHEAD LINE OPERATION 


Linemen and assistants, and ground- 
men, in construction, extension, re- 
moval and repair work, shall study and 
strictly observe the following rules, as 
well as all the general rules of the com- 


pany: 
1 Test Poles Before Climbing 


Before climbing poles, ladders, scaf- 
folds or other elevated structures, first 
assure yourself that the pole, ladder, 
scaffold, tree, cross-arm, boatswain’s 
chair or other elevated support is 
strong enough to safely sustain your 
weight and that of the work to be done. 


Poles must be tested for decay near 
the ground line with a bar, screw driver 
or other tool and must be sounded for 
decay at the center by rapping with 
a heavy tool or block of wood. 

When poles or cross-arms are ap- 


parently unsafe from decay or unequal- 


strains of wires on them, they must be 
properly braced or guyed before climb- 


ing. 
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2 Use Pole Steps 

Where poles are stepped, make use 
of such steps in climbing. 

Do not support yourselves by pins, 
brackets, crass-arm braces or wires. 


3 Tag Circuits Worked On 

Do not work on or about overhead 
lines until authorization has been 
given by the chief operator and he has 
stated whether the section to be 
worked on is dead or alive, and that 
the circuit is tagged at the proper 
points to show that it is being worked 
on. 

In all such statements identify the 
lines on or about which work is to be 
done by position, letter or number as 
well as by description. 

Do not go among any wires until 
you know their voltage. 


4 Care About Live Parts 

Leaning over and crowding through 
wires should be avoided. Place your- 
self so that you will not fall on wires 
should an accident occur. 

Handle switches and fuses only by 
means of the special insulating han- 
dles, rods or tongs provided. 


5 Safety Belts 

When working on poles secure your- 
self in position by an approved safety 
belt or other adequate means. 


6 Do Not Open Series Circuits 

Never open a live series circuit; al- 
ways connect a jumper across any arc 
lamp or loop in such a circuit before 
working on it. 


7 Treat as Alive 

Do not depend on the insulation of 
wires, and treat all lines as alive un- 
less they have been killed by the reg- 
ular procedure. 

Treat as alive all lines (unless thor- 
oughly grounded) which are being 
strung near power lines; regard them 
as being of the same potential as the 
power lines. 
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8 When Touching Live Parts 

When working on live equipment or 
lines, never allow any part of the body 
to come into contact with any live or 
grounded part other than that workea 
on. 

While touching power equipment or 
lines, avoid touching ground wires, guy 
wires, metal pipes, metal sheaths, sig- 
nal lines or equipment, metal fixtures 
on poles, or metal poles. 

While touching signal equipment or 
lines, metal sheaths, metal pipes, 
ground wires, or metal fixtures on 
poles, avoid touching power lines or 
equipment, guy or span wires. 


9 Protecting Traffic 

When working overhead, keep tools 
and materials not in use in proper re- 
ceptacles; do not throw tools or ma- 
terial to the ground, but lower them. 

When working overhead or hoisting 
or lowering materials above spaces 
where traffic occurs, station a man to 
warn passers-by. 

Workmen must not stand where they 
can be struck by materials dropped by 
men working overhead. 

10 Stringing Lines 

Never string lines above live lines 
operating over 7500 volts. 

Never change the strains on a pole 
by adding or removing lines, unless 
you have assured yourself that the pole 
is equal to the altered strains. 


11 Report Defects 

Report promptly to the chief opera- 
tor any dangerous condition observed, 
such as defective insulators, pins, 
cross-arms, sagging wires, etc. 


12 Crossed or Fallen Wires 

When you find crossed or fallen 
wires, remain on guard and have the 
chief operator notified. Only when au- 
thorized by him, may you correct the 
condition, except that if wires are be- 
low 7500 volts and you can comply 
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with the rules for handling live parts, 
you may correct the condition. 


13 Applying Grounds 

In applying a grounding device, at- 
tach it first to the ground connection. 
and then to the parts which are to be 
grounded. 

In removing such a device, it must 
be removed from the ground connec- 
tion last. 


Nail the Nails 

Three thousand four hundred sixtv- 
two persons were injured by nails last 
year in Massachusetts. 

Don't leave exposed nails lying 
around in boards, boxes, barrels, etc. 
Some one will be hurt by them—it may 
be you. 

Blood poison or lockjaw are often 
caused by such injuries. 


The best safety device known is 4 
careful man. 


Typhoid Fever and How to Prevent It 


If the typhoid germ gains a foothold 
in the intestines, typhoid fever will de- 
velop. There is no such thing as get- 
ting rid of typhoid after it has once 
started. It is like smallpox. After it 
takes hold it sticks to the finish. 

Drink only pure water. Eat food 
that you know is washed in clean 
water and then boiled wherever anv 
suspicion exists. 


You can now be vaccinated against 
typhoid just the same as against small- 
pox. Every soldier and officer in our 
United States army must be vaccinated 
against typhoid. As a result there is 
nobody in our army who now has the 
typhoid fever. Vaccination has wipeX,. 
it out. 


Go ask your doctor if you want to 
play safe against typhoid. 
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Tuberculosis is Curable 


Most people suffering from tuber- 
culosis think they are “all in” and their 
end is near at hand. It is or is isn't 
—depending much upon the way you 
look at it and what you are doing to 
battle against this germ. 

The main thing is sleep and eat and 
live entirely out of door in the sun and 
under the stars where the air is kept 
constantly moving. Build a platform 
somehow outside of your window. See 
the doctor. He will tell you to live in 
the open air, what to eat and how long 
to sleep. 

Then do your part to go through 
with it. Don't get nervous about your 
family. Put all your energies into get- 
ting well, and sleeping, eating and liv- 
ing out of doors 25 hours out of every 
24. Remember that. It’s the secret. 


Are You Bothered with Headaches? 


Lots of men and women thinks— 
“Oh, it’s just a headache; it will pass.” 
Then they let it go at that. Of course, 
“it will pass.” So will pneumonia or 
tvphoid fever. The thing you want to 
do is to get accurate information as 


SAFETY FIRST 
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to exactly what is causing your head- 
aches. Then go after the remedy. 
Don’t guess. Each case should be the 
subject of a special study. The treat- 
ment suitable for somebody else's 
headache and somebody else’s needs, 
may be entirely different from that re- 
quired for your own particular case. 
Get accurate inforination. 


Some headaches result from heart or 
nerve strain. The blood gets choaked 
up in the blood vessels within the 
skull. It is in and cannot get out fast 
enough. Most headaches come from 
improper foods, drinks and eating at 
an express-train speed. Don't expect 
“dope” to cure your headache. You'll 
get in wrong. Get proper advice from 
a doctor. 


Stop Your Machine Before Cleaning 


In one state during eighteen months, 
500 men and women were injured while 
cleaning their machines in motion. 
Over one-half lost one or more fingers 
—some lost hands—one lost his arm— 
and one was killed. 

Remember: Stop your machine be- 
fore cleaning it. 


THE SAFETY COMMITTEE 


E. A. Quinn, General Chairman. 

E. J. Crawford, Chairman Operating Department. 

C. L. Easton, Chairman Electric Department. 

Harvey Shields, Chairman Overhead Line Department. 

A. Y. Meudell, Chairman Steam and Gas Plants. 

Elmer Gates, Chairman Hydro Electric Plants. 

A. G. Rose, Chairman Garage and Shop. 

J. F. Turner, Chairman Bakersfield and Kern Street Railway. 


J. M. Buswell, Inspector. 
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Shoving method of extracting steel from the flesh 


Powerful Electro-Magnets for Removing Steel 
Particles Imbedded in Flesh 


The removal of pieces of shrapnel, 
steel-jacketed bullets, and other metalic 
substances by the use of powerful 
electro-magnets in hospitals abroad has 
been acclaimed by many newspapers 
as the very latest application of science 
to surgery. It is interesting to note 
that the Westinghouse Electric. and 
Manufacturing Company has installed 
in the relief department of its East 
Pittsburgh works a magnet for remov- 
ing metal embedded in the flesh, which 
is one of the most powerful in the 
world. 


The magnet is mounted on a box 
containing the resistor which is used 
to regulate the amount of current flow- 
ing through the coils. It requires 4000 
watts for its operation, or enough 
power to supply 100 32-candle power 
Mazda lamps. It is designed for op- 
eration on 70 volts, and as the circuit 
from which it draws current is used 
for testing purposes in the works and 
ranges from 70 to 120 volts, a resistor 
is necessary. 
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It is not an infrequent occurrence for 
steel and iron workers to get bits of 
metal in their eyes or hands. Previous 
to the installation of a magnet the only 
means of removal was by probing, a 
method which is as uncertain as it is 
painful. Since this machine was put 
in Operation it is a very simple pro- 
ceeding to extract such particles. The 
portion of the body in which the for- 
eign particle is embedded is placed near 
the pole tip of the magnet, the switch 
closed, and the magnet does the rest. 
The pole is removable, a number of 
different shapes being supplied for the 
various classes of work. 


It is very common for flying bits 
of metal to lodge in the eye. Should 
they strike with force enough to be- 
come embedded, the removal, without 
the aid of a powerful magnet, is apt 
to be difficult as well as painful. The 
protecting coating of the eye must be Á 
cut, and there is danger that instead 
of removing the particle, it may be 
pushed further into the eye. When 
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Showing method 


the foreign body is once within the 
eyeball it is properly a case for the 
specialist. 

Steel workers frequently have their 


hands punctured with minute pieces of 
metal, which become embedded under 
the calloused skin. If these bits are 
allowed to remain, the wound is likely 
to become infected. The use of a 
powerful magnet insures the removal 
of all traces of iron from wounds in 
the hand, or any other part of the body. 
Some remarkably small pieces have 
been extracted in this way, one re- 
covered being not a twelfth of the 
thickness of a delicate needle. 
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of extracting steel particles from the eye 


Dr. G. A. Lauffer, medical director 
of the VVestinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, relates a number 
of instances in vvhich the magnet has 
proved invaluable. Among these is the 
rather amusing case of a workman who 
attempted to drill one of his own teeth. 
The drill broke off about half an inch 
from the end and remained in the 
cavity, and it seemed as if the only 
way to remove the drill would be to 
pull the tooth. However, a special ex- 
tension was made and fitted to the 
magnet pole. As soon as the exten- 
sion was brought in contact with the 
drill and the current switched on, the 
drill was immediately drawn out. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY STATISTICS 


There were in the country in 1912, 
1260 electric and street railway sys- 
tems, employing 282,461 men, and cap- 
italized at $4,708,568,141. A network 
of trolley tracks covers the entire 
United States. It is possible to ride 
from Boston to Chicago on the trolley 
cars with only a few miles of steam 
road travel. Trolley lines have reached 
their highest development in the cen- 
tral states east of the Mississippi River. 
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Here the trolley lines frequently main- 
tain sleeper and diner service, and the 
cars are large and luxurious and travel 
at high speed. The trolley lines of this 
country pay out $200,890,939 annually 
in salaries and their gross income is 
over $579,000,000 a year. New trolley 
lines are being built every year, but 
the greatest increase is found in the 
extension of existing lines into new 
territory. | 
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What Did She Say? 


It was evening. He and she were 
seated in her father’s room burning her 
father’s gas. 

“Answer me, Angelina!” he cried, in 
a voice full of passionate earnestness. 


“Answer me! 1 can bear this sus- 
pense no longer.” 

“Answer him, Angelina!” came a 
voice through the keyhole. “Answer 
him! 1 can bear this expense no 
longer.” 


Bashfulness 


Teacher: “So you are bashful?” 

Tommy: “Yep, take after father.” 

Teacher: “Was your father bash- 
ful?” 

Tommy: “Well, ma says if pa had 
not been so bashful I'd be two years 
older.” 


A Good Loser 

“Tickets!” said the conductor, as he 
stood in front of a passenger the other 
day on a train leaving town. 

The passenger began fumbling ner- 
vously through his pockets, and finally 
turned them all inside out. 

“Where’s your ticket?” asked the 
conductor. “You can’t have lost it.” 

“Can't have lost it!” repeated the 
nervous one, sarcastically. “My friend, 
I lost a bass drum once.” 


Evidently Didn’t Enjoy It 

A Dutchman returning from a hunt- 
ing expedition, was met by a friend, 
who, noting the flatness of his game 
bag, said tauntingly: 

“Well, I see you’ve been hunting.” 

The luckless hunter nodded. 

“Did you shoot anything?” 

“Vell,” was the reply, “I shot my 
dawg.” 

“Shot your dog?” asked the friend 
in amazement. “Was he mad?” 

“Vell. he vasn t so tam pleased,” re- 
torted the Dutchman. 
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Off on Wrong Foot 
Terence: “’Tis a fine looking kid ye 
have there, Peter. A magnificent head 
and noble features! Could you lend 
me tin cints?” 
Peter: “I could not. 
by her first husband!” 


"Tis me vvife”s 


Envy not the proud man. The pea- 
cock today is often the feather duster 
tomorrow. 


Extravagant 


She was the youngest of eight chil- 
dren in a minister’s family, and as his 
salary was not large she already had 
learned that there were many things 
the family could not have. One day 
her father told her that she had a new 
baby sister. 

“Well, papa,” she said, bravely, “I 
suppose it’s all right, but 1t seems to 
me there were a lot of things we needed 
more.” 


The First Wet Election 


The dove had returned to the Ark 
with the olive branch and a copy of 
the Ararat “Weekly Bugle.” Noah 
hastily scanned the headlines on the 
first page. 

“How did the election come out?” 
asked Shem. 

“The whole blamed country went 
wet,” replied Noah. 


Pays to be Good? 


Brown (on fishing trip): “Boys, the 
boat is sinking! Is there any one here 
who knows how to pray?” 

Jones (eagerly): “I do.” 

Brown: “All right. You pray, and 
the rest of us will put on life belts. 
They’re one shy.” 


Tommy: 
thinker ?” 
Paw: “An unmarried man, my son.” 
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Filling a Job 
Boy (applying for a job): 
you an opening for me, sir?” 
Boss: “Yes, behind you; close it, 
please, as you go out.” I 


“Have 


Accommodating 
“What is the shape of the earth?” 
asked the teacher. 
“Round.” 
“How do you know it's round?” 
“All right, it’s square, then; I don't 
want to start any argument.” 


Setting an Example 
“Jimmie, your face is dirty again 
this morning,” exclaimed the teacher. 
“XV hat would you say if I came to 
school every day with a dirty face?” 
“Huh,” grunted Jimmie, “I'd be too 
perlite to say anything.” 


“Batter Up” 

She was a bright girl and her escort, 
who was also her intended, was deter- 
mined to find how quickly she grasped 
the points of the game. She got on so 
well that he ventured a light witticism 
on the subject. 

"Baseball reminds me of the house- 
hold.” he remarked, “there's the plate, 
the batter. the fowls, the flies, etc.” 

“And it reminds me of marriage,” 


‘she retorted, “first the diamond, where 


they are engaged, then the struggles 
and the hits, then the men going out, 
and finally the difficulty they have in 
getting home.” 

And he sat and thought and thought. 


An Expert 

“You say this man is no chicken 
stealer?” inquired the judge. 

“*Yassuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pink- 
ley. “Dats what I said.” 

“What do you know about the facts 
in this case?” 

“I isn't 'sposed to know nuffin "bout 
de facks in de case. I is an expert wit- 
ness foh de defense.” 


In reply to the criticisms on the flam- 
ing red trousers worn by French sol- 
diers in battle one apologist says: 
“What does it matter, so long as they 
cover brave and dauntless hearts?” 
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Easy money is easy to get rid of. 


She Knew 

“My dear,” called a wife to her hus- 
band who was in the next room, “what 
are you Opening that can with?” 

“Why,” he said, “with a can opener. 
What did you suppose?” 

“Well,” replied his wife, “I thought 
from your remarks you were about to 
open it with prayer.” 


Poor Mary 
Mary had a little calf, 
It made her feel quite hurt, 
And that is why she never worc 
The latest style of skirt. 


Poor Smith 

Smith (meeting an acquaintance of 
the previous evening): “Ha, my boy, 
got home all right, then?” 

Jones (gloomily) : “Yes, but my wife 
wouldn't speak to me.” 

Smith (enviously): “Lucky fellow. 
Mine did.” 


His Money's Worth 

Scotch Father: “And you must ha’ 
seen a lot of sights in London, eh?” 

Scotch Son: “Not so muckle. They 
charged me six shillings a day for my 
room at the hotel, and you dinna sup- 
pose I was going to pay that without 
staying in the room and getting my 
money's worth?” 


An lowa woman who looked into 
the barn and saw her husband hang- 
ing to a crossbeam is reported to have 
exclaimed: 

“Land sakes! So that's where my 
clothesline went to!” 


Many a woman who doesn't know 
her own mind gives her husband pieces 
of it. 


Mr. Casey’s Rejoinder 

Mrs. Casey (sitting up in bed): 
“Moike, did yez put out the cat?” 

Mr. Casey: “Oi did.” 

Mrs. Casey: “Oi don't believe it.” 

Mr. Casey: “Well, if yez think Orm 
a liar, get up and put ’er out your- 
self.” 
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There are two kinds of people on earth today, 

Just two kinds of people, no more I say, 

Not the saint and the sinner, for ‘tis well understood 
The good are half bad and the bad are half good; 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth 


You must first know the state of his conscience and health; 


Not the humble and proud, for in life's little span 


Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 
Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 
No! the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Wherever vou go, vou will find the world’s masses. 
Are always divided in just these two classes: 
And oddly enough vou will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one litter to twenty who lean. 
In which class are you? Are vou easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road, 
Or are vou a leaner who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Fresno 

The San Joaquin Social Club has 
been organized by the employees of 
the Fresno office for the purpose of 
bringing about a stronger feeling of 
iriendship and to strengthen the com- 
mon bond by uniting socially the wives, 
children and friends of them all. The 
membership of the club is to be con- 
hned to the officers and employees of 
the company. It is planned to hold 
social meetings once a month. At a 
meeting held recently to perfect organ- 
ization E. P. Smith was elected presi- 
dent, and V. R. Frazee, secretary- 
treasurer. The entertainment com- 
mittee was named as follows: L. H. 
Heintz, J. W. Helwick and E. C. Van 
Buren, Jr. The committees are now at 
work perfecting the membership roll 
and it is expected to have at”least an 
enrollment of sixty before the first 
event 1s held. 


S. W. Dietrich, for several years 
past, electrical superintendent of the 
Fresno district, resigned the first of 
the month and his position has been 
filled by Harvey Shields, who comes 
to the company after years of service 
with the Pacific Gas and Electric, and 
the Sierra and San Francisco Power 
companies. 

To care for the increase of its busi- 
ness in the San Joaquin Valley, the 
Valley Ice Company has been increas- 
ing the installed capacity of its two 
plants at Fresno and Bakersfield in 
preparation for the coming season's 
business. An additional 400 horse- 
power machine has been placed in the 
Fresno factory, and a bank of four new 
300 K. W. transformers hung. Con- 
struction Foreman Mark Webster has 
been in charge of the work. The Bak- 
ersfield additions are 200 horsepower 
capacity and the increasing of the 
transformer capacity to 600 K. W. 
Electrical Superintendent C. L. Easton 
has been in charge of the work there. 
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= Dispatcher R. E. Dunkle enjoyed a 
short vacation during the month, mak- 
ing a trip to San Diego for the purpose 
of viewing the Panama-California Ex- 
position at that point. 

Chief Dispatcher L. J. Moore spent 
several days in San Francisco during 
the month and visited the big Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Mr. Moore was so 
well pleased with the wonderful dis- 
play that he has written his mother 
and other relatives in the East to make 
the trip to California without fail: this 
summer. Mr. Moore was particularly 
impressed with the illumination of the 
Exposition buildings, courts and tow- 
ers at night. He obtained many good 
camera shots. 


Babe Walthall, of the inspection de- 
partment, met with a very serious ac- 
cident Sunday, March 14th, while scuí- 
fling with one of his comrades in the 
“Bachelors’ Home,” and it will be 
many weeks yet before he will be able 
to return to his work. Babe uninten- 
tionally sent his fist through a glass 
door, sustaining a cut above his right 
wrist which severed almost all of the 
tendons, arteries and nerves. The cut 
went clear to the bone. First aid was 
immediately given him and the boys 
tied the injured arm with a necktie to 
stop the loss of blood. A doctor was 
hastily summoned and Babe was re- 
moved to the Burnett Sanitarium, 
where he remained until strong enough 
to return to his home. 

Much sorrow was expressed through- 
out the office for E. M. Hagerty, of the 
inspection department, whose mother 
died the last of February. 

J. T. Ryan, of the J. G. White En- 
gineering Corporation, was in Fresno 
for a few days during the month. 

The “Bachelors Home” is bemoan- 
ing the injury of Babe Walthall as it 
seriously disrupts their baseball team, 
upon which he was one of the shining 
lights. 
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Company settlement at Tule River Power House, and surrounding mountains covered with snow, 
after one of the recent storms 


A. L. Simons, of the inspection de- 
partment, returned to Fresno during 
the month and will spend several weeks 
in testing power meters in the Fresno 
district. 

Charley Lang, of the Copper Mine 
switching station, was in Fresno for a 
week during the month to enjoy his 
vacation. Charley combined business 
with pleasure and while here disposed 
of two calves at $15 per head. He was 
relieved at the switching station by 
Paul McCorkle, and Paul had a good 
time milking the cows while on duty 
at that point. Paul is getting to be 
a good milker, having had lots of pre- 
vious experience at Strathmore and it 
has been suggested that when the 
game of operating no longer offers any 
attraction he might apply for a milking 
job at the Pleasant Valley Farm. 

Harry Kern and Allie Becker were 
among the Fresnoites who attended at 
the opening ceremonies of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco. 
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Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall recently attended a luncheon 
of the Merced Boosters Club and de- 
livered a talk on rice growing. Mr. 
Walthall will conduct a party of Mer- 
ced businessmen over the rice fields 
in the southern end of the valley some 
time during the month of May. The 
Merced Sun has the following to say 
of Mr. Walthall’s visit to Merced: 

“E. B. Walthall of Fresno, assistant 
manager of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Company, was present at the 
weekly luncheon of the Merced Booster 
Club today and made an entertaining 
talk on the possibilities of rice culture 
in the territory south of Merced. Mr. 
Walthall stated that the land in that 
territory is first-class rice land, and he 
thinks our people are missing a rare 
opportunity in not encouraging the de- 
velopment of that particular section. 
He spoke of the splendid profits to be 
derived from that industry, and awak- 
ened quite an interest in the subject.” 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
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who has been spending most of his 
time in Fresno since the first of the 
vear, made trips to the Dinuba and 
Corcoran districts before leaving for 


the coast about the middle of the 
month. 
F. V. Boller, district agent at Cor- 


coran, was a visitor to the Fresno office 
during the month, 

W. E. Whittington district ag.ent at 
Los Banos, was in Fresno for a short 
stav during the month. 

Tony Kose, garage superintendent, 
was laid up for several days during 
the month with an attack of the grippe. 

Substation Foreman W. H. McKen- 
zie went to San Francisco to attend 
the opening ceremonies of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

F. ©. Scott, foreman of the Fresno 
substation, and Mrs. Scott were mem- 
bers of the excursion to San Francisco 
to attend the Fresno Day ceremonies 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Hugo Frank, operator at Henrietta. 
enjoyed a week's vacation during the 
month and spent the time in cruising 
about the country in his new Ford. 
He was relieved by Paul McCorkle. 

Relief Operator Paul McCorkle, 
after filling in time at Henrietta and 
the Copper Mine, came into Fresno to 
help the dispatchers during the absence 
of R. E. Dunkle. 

Charlie McCardle, the district agent 
at Dinuba, was in Fresno during the 
month. 

Patrolman Helper Jesse Camp went 
over to Coalinga during the month on 
business. 

Chief Engineer G. O. Newman was 
up from Los Angeles during the month. 

Engineer D. L. Wishon was a visitor 
in the Fresno office from the southern 
part of the valley during the month. 

Miss Grace Scott attended the open- 
ing of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

E. M. Hagerty, of the inspection de- 
partment, met with a severe fall from 
lis motorcycle during the month, sus- 
taining painful injuries to his knees. 

Paul Wilson, district agent at 
Madera, was among the company vis- 
itors to the Fresno office during the 
month, Paul is rapidly regaining his 
strength after his recent operation. 
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Raleigh Casad came down from Mer- 
ced during the month. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
included Bakersfield in the districts he 
visited during the month. 

The rapidly growing Ora Loma tract 
west of Dos Palos is to have four new 
pumping plants, the papers having just 
been signed for the installation of 
capacity for four 50 horsepower plants. 
Three miles of line will be built to sup- 
ply the plants. Ora Loma is rapidly 
forging ahead and is proving to be one 
of the best developed tracts in the val- 
ley. 

O. M. Simpson, chief clerk of the 
Bakersfield office, was in Fresno for 
a day's conference with Auditor Speed 
recently. 


Selma 


At a recent meeting of the peach 
growers of Kingsburg a co-operative 
fruit cannery was organized. Vernon 
Campbell oí Porterville was present to 
advise and assist in the work of or- 
ganization. It will be known as the 
Kingsburg Growers’ Association. A 
committee is now at work selecting a 
factory site. The acreage pledged to 
the new cannery association now ex- 
ceeds 460 acres, so there can no longer 
be a question in that regard. The can- 
nery will have all the fruit it can care 
for without a doubt. Mr. Campbell is 
very optimistic over the prospects of 
the Kingsburg cannery. The local as- 
sociation has been able to take advan- 
tage of the experience of other com- 
munities and it therefore has a more 
perfect working plan than any other. 
Kingsburg's co-operative cannery has 
a very auspicious beginning. 

Line Foreman Pat Lee and his crew 
are at work rebuilding the city of 
Kingsburg. All of the poles are being 
moved from the present location in the 
streets to the alleys. This move is 
looked upon with much favor by the 
city council of Kingsburg as the mem- 
bers of this board are desirous of mak- 
ing their city one of the neatest in ap- 
pearance of any in the valley. Kings- 
burg is making rapid strides in the 
work of permanent improvement. It 
has good streets, a modern sewer sys- 
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Master McGeorge playing in the snow at 
Tule River headworks 


tem, a first-class water plant, and a 
system of thirty electroilers is now 
being installed on Draper street. This 
will materially add in the work of beau- 
tifying the city. The San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation will sup- 
ply the current. 


Perhaps the only cheese factory on 
the system is in the Selma district. It 
is located at Caruthers. It is a co- 
operative proposition, 51 per cent of 
the stock being owned by Mr. W. š. 
Carpenter, and the balance by the dif- 
ferent dairymen in the vicinity. The 
factory is now turning out 1200 pounds 
of cheese a day. This output consumes 
11,000 pounds of milk, and to gather 
the same each day three auto trucks 
are necessary. These machines com- 
pletely cover the territory for a radius 
of eighteen miles around Caruthers. 
Arrangements have been made to en- 
large the factory and increase its out- 
put to 2000 pounds daily. This fac- 
tory is the largest in the state and has 
built up a most enviable reputation, 
its product commanding a premium of 
2142 cents per pound above all other 
California cheese because of its excel- 
lent quality and manufacture. The 
product is made under the Chedder 
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process. More than 1600 cows are 
milked daily to keep the plant in full 
operation. Mr. S. D. Ely is the man- 
ager of the concern and the success 
of the company is due largely to his 
capable direction. 

Libby, McNeil and Libby have pur- 
chased three acres adjoining their can- 
nery in Selma for the erection of an 
additional warehouse 700 feet in length. 
This company expects a very busy can- 
ning season this year. 

District Agent Frost just recently 
completed the construction of a mile 
and three-quarters of line to serve that 
property near Kingsburg known as the 
Colony. The consumers served from 
this line will be the Swedish Mission 
Church, J. L. Norman, H. Brandvig, 
John A. Carlson, J. H. Say, Chas. Ber- 
geman, Louis Johnson. Rev. Ledin of 
the Swedish Mission Church is a very 
active gentleman and is largely respon- 
sible for the building of this line, as 
he was very anxious to procure elec- 
tric lighting for the newly improved 
church, as well as for the general im- 
provement of the country, fully realiz- 
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Miss Anna Nygren, one of tħë younger set of the 
Tule River settlement, and her snowman 
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ing the great benefit of electricity. 

Lime Foreman Pat Lee was confined 
to his home for several days during 
the month owing to a severe attack of 
fever. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was a business visitor in the Selma 
district several times during the month. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, was in Selma on legal business 
during the month, going from here to 
Los Angeles. 

District Agent Frost made several 
trips to Fresno during the month. 


Madera 

Activity in the mining industry in 
Madera County 1s rapidly increasing 
and the demand for electric power for 
mine development is making itself felt 
more so as each day passes. In ad- 
dition to the business that has already 
been put on in this industry in Madera 
County, the prospects for a large ad- 
ditional load are very bright. The 
Texas Flat Mine at Coarse Gold is the 
latest consumer of power, and a line 
is now being built from that gold 
quartz property to the Raymond line, 
a distance of about three miles. The 
Waterloo Mine, in the vicinity of Grub 
Gulch, expects soon to be opened up 
and using electricity, and the Gambetta 
and Josephine in the same locality like- 
wise are figuring on the installation of 
electric power. The mines of Madera 
County are known as good producers 
and with the advantages offered by 
electric motive power it is expected 
that this industry will flourish in the 
county as it has never done before. 

S. E. Pray, the chief clerk in the 
Madera office, is the proud father of 
a husky son. The little lad is fast de- 
veloping into a white hope, that is if 
the strength of youthful lungs are any 
criterion of future greatness. 

A two horsepower domestic pump- 
ing plant has been installed for Will 
H. Parsons on Cutting Street. He has 
built a model cement reservoir from 
which his two acres of trees and gar- 
den will be irrigated. 

C. N. Layman, in the Fairmead Col- 
ony, is planning to increase his 5 horse- 
power plant to 15 horsepower. 
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Activity in the Chowchilla district 
continues and many new settlers are 
finding homes there. 


Corcoran 


District Agent Jas. W. Stokes and 
his crew built eight miles of line to 
the property of Dr. Schiffman, two 
miles from Spaugh on the Santa Fe 
Railroad, in record-breaking time. Dr. 
Schiffman is cutting up sections 9, 16 
and 21, township 23 south, range 24 
east, into twenty eighty-acre tracts for 
the cultivation of rice, and he is in- 
stalling a twenty horsepower pumping 
plant on each tract. The line was built 
in sixteen working days, or an aver- 
age of a half mile a day. It is expected 
the tract will be entirely planted to rice 
this season, which will make it one of 
the largest rice revelopments in the 
state. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was a visitor in the Corcoran district 
during the month. 

Engineer Wm. Stranahan came 
down from Fresno the early part of 
the month to survey the line to the 
Dr. Schiffman property. He was ac- 
companied by Roger M. Roberts, ag- 
ricultural demonstrator of the Santa 
Fe System, who is deeply interested in 
the rice culture of the San Joaquin 
Walley. 


Tule River 


During the past month the water in 
Tule River has been at high mark and 
the consequence has been that the Tule 
plant has been running at full capacity 
day after day. The plant has been de- 
livering its daily load in fine style and 
Superintendent Doose and his crew 
have been well pleased and proud of 
its performance. 

The ladies of the power house set- 
tlement at The Forks, where the power 
house and cottages are located, paid a 
visit to Mrs. McGeorge at her home 
near the headworks of the plant, a dis- 
tance of several miles up the river, and 
spent a very enjoyable day. 

According to the boys at the power 
house, “Young” Wisner vs. “Young” 
Doose will be the title of an attraction 
they will be offering the public soon. 
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Mrs. Nygren (on left 
an outing in the snow after one o 
the storms on Tule River 


and Mrs. Wisner OTE 


These two younger members of the 
colony are growing so rapidly, the boys 
say, they will soon be ready to put up 
a good “go.” Of course these plans 
are being concocted without the knowl- 
edge of the respective pairs of parents, 
and therefore it is pretty doubtful if 
the promoters of the go will have clear 
sailing to successfully stage their at- 
traction. The respective fathers are 
both kodakers and they are burning up 
lots of good money buying films to 
snap the kids. 


Bakersfield 


General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon were in Bakersfield for several 
days during the month in connection 
with local business matters. 


Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was down from Fresno dur- 
ing the month in connection with new 
business matters in the local district. 

District Agent Jack Carter was over 
from Taft during the month and had 
his car in the garage for a little atten- 
tion during his short stay in town. 

Gas Foreman Wm. Tyler passed the 
cigars to the boys and the candy to the 
girls the early part of this month. It 
was a boy, he said, and the young fel- 
low is getting along splendidly. 

D. L. Wishon made a trip to the 
Fresno office during the month. 

Harold P. Bender, of the meter read- 
ing department, has joined the ranks 
of the proud auto owners, having pur- 
chased a Buick car, which he is using 
for business and pleasure alike. 

The sympathy of the office force 
went out to Mr. Spears over the death 
of his baby child during the month. 

Guy Dumble was greatly disturbed 
owing to the appearance of a boil on 
his face which spoiled his usual good 
looks just at the time that he wished 
to take particular advantage of them. 

Now that the city authorities have 
placed the ban on “Twenty Six” and 


J. F. McMillan shooti 


trouble after a 
snowstorm in the hills 
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some of the other games of chance, 
Charlie Easton 1s said to have invented 
another game called “Beans,” by means 
ot which he hopes to make somebody 
else pav for the cigars he smokes. 


The Bakersfield office can boast of 
many accommodating and congenial 
young men, but Gas Superintendent A. 
Y. Meudell proved to be the peer of 
them all when he took the young ladies 
of the office force to their homes in his 
machine during the severe rainstorm 
recently. The girls greatly appreciated 
the attention. Ace declared he was 
never happier than when pleasing the 
ventler sex and those who know him 
say he always speaks the truth. 

O. A. Walhtall and his dog Jim were 
visitors at the Bakersfield office dur- 
ing the month. 


Mr. Hort has joined forces with the 
collections department and is now hot 
after the elusive dollar. 

G. Gregg was absent from the office 
on a two weeks’ vacation during the 
month and his duties were attended to 
by Mr. Theile. 

Harold Bender suffered the misfor- 
tune of having a bone broken in his 
left foot recently by being run down 
by an automobile. He was running to 
catch a street car and did not see the 
approaching machine, the driver of 
which was unable to avoid a collision. 
Harold will be laid up for several 
weeks. He says it is not so much the 
breaking of the bone that hurts but 
the humiliation of being run over by 
a Ford jitney after having only re- 
cently bought a real Buick automobile. 

Glenn Giger, of the electrical depart- 
ment, sprung a surprise on his friends 
the evening of March 10th by making 
a proud entry into the ranks of the 
benedicts. Both Mr. and Mrs. Giger 
have a host of friends who wish them 
every happiness. 

C. E. Nugent keeps a cow among 
other agricultural activities which he 
pursues after working hours. This 
cow is different from ordinary cows, 
he says, and consequently he treats 
with almost human deference. When 
he stakes her out, no ordinary stake 
will do, so recently when he wanted 
the cow to graze on the new green 
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vrass in the alley, 


he saw a piece of 
gas pipe sticking above the ground. 
The pipe proved to be a good stake 
as long as the grass held out, but when 
it was all eaten off and the cow wanted 
to move along, it pulled the gas pipe 
after her. Now Superintendent Meu- 
dell has issued a notice to all employees 
that they are forever forbidden to stake 
their cows to gas pipes. 


During the absence of Harold Ben- 
der his work of reading meters was at- 
tended to by Cole Copper of the con- 
sumers department. 


A. Y. Meudell and C. L. Easton re- 
cently attended the Booster Smoker at 
Wasco and reported having a very 
good time. Charlie declares that Meu- 
dell is in a class by himself when it 
comes to refereeing, but he refuses to 
state upon what authority he bases his 
impression. 


M. Tarpley was recently the victim 
of a case of mistaken identity over 
which he has been standing a great 
deal of joshing from the office force. 
He recently changed his residence and 
when to a registration clerk to have the 
change in his voting place made. The 
clerk, among other questions, asked if 
he was still in the same business and 
when Tarpley answered in the affirma- 
tive the clerk replied, “Why, you don’t 
look like a bartender.” Tarpley ap- 
preciated the joke and could not keep 
it even though it was on himself. 

C. E. Nugent, who is preparing a 
patch of potatoes for the market, has 
ordered a pair of “Jerry Go Easy” sus- 
penders which he says are a great help 
in digging spuds as they jerk him right 
along from one hill to another. 

This conversation was overheard the 
other day and there are witnesses to 
prove it: 

Mallery: “This story about 
mayor of Portland sounds fishy.” 
Bickerdike: ‘How is that?” 
Mallery: “His name is Gill.” 

Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson made a 
trip to Tulare recently on business. 

The telephone operators, when call- 
ing District Agent Walthall at McFar- 
land and finding him out, have formed 
the habit of asking if anyone knows 
where he was invited to dinner. 


the 
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When the snow falls in the Midway oilfield. 
Middle right, the line wagon hunting trouble. 
a snow 

rs. Ball enjoying the snow. 


Carpenter were ca t in a snowball battle. 
right, Operator A. G. Carpenter assimilatin 
in the rear. Upper left, s. Carter and 
Carter hunting trouble in the snow. 


Crane Valley 

A. J. McKellow, who has been in 
the service of the company for the 
past seven years in charge of the water 
gauging, resigned his position the 
first of the month to engage in the 
chicken raising business near Fresno. 

Curley Rogers, for some time past 
tender of the Crane Valley Dam, has 
been removed to Power House No. 3 
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In the upper right, District Agent Carter > A. G. 
wer 
The sub-station and buildings 


bombardment. 
Lower left, District Agent 


where he is operating and directing the 
work of the ditch walkers: and water 
men from that point. 

M. Talbot is now tending the Crane 
Valley Dam, filling the post made 
vacant by Curley Rogers. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was in the Crane Valley district dur- 
ing the month. 
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General Manager A. G. Wishon, 
Chief Engineer G. O. Newman, D. L. 
Wishon and others paid the Crane Val- 
lev a visit during the month while on 
a trip of inspection. They spent the 
night at Power House No. 1 and the 
next day went to the upper power 
house and the Crane Valley Dam, re- 
turning to Fresno late in the afternoon. 


George A. Greenwood, operator at 
the No. 1 power house, was compelled 
to remain off duty for some time dur- 
ing the month owing to a severe at- 
tack of poison oak which was con- 
tracted while he and Operator Longtin 
of Power House No. 3 were on an ex- 
cursion through the hills for new 
photographic views. During his ab- 
sence from duty his shift was filled by 
Relief Operator W. P. Yancey. 


The crew working under Foreman 
Neil Barton has completed the work 
on the Crane Valley Dam and 1s now 
engaged in making repairs on the Mid- 
way flume. Fifteen hundred cubic 
vards of material was placed on the 
face of the dam. 


With the Street Car Boys 


Motorman H. Buckner is tired of 
paying rent and has decided that it is 
cheaper to build. He accordingly pur- 
chased a lot on the east side and is 
planning the erection of a very com- 
fortable bungalow. 


Much attention is being attracted to 
the newly painted cars and these days 
Master Mechanic Mickelberry is strut- 
ting around like an old peacock. Mr. 
Cuzens, who is responsible for the fine 
job of painting, has touched the cars 
up until they appear like new. 


Edwin Turner, who is a very accon- 
plished violinist, 1s in much demand 
at entertainments and recently this 
popular motorman was called upon to 
assist in an orchestra at the Brown 
home in East Bakersfield. The car 
boy musician performed in very great 
style and the word is now passing 
around that an orchestra is not com- 
plete until Turner is included in it. 


Inspector J. O. Arnold is mourning 
the loss of many highly prized chickens 
and he has concluded never to leave 
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home again without taking all of his 
chickens with him. Recently he was 
called to the home of his sister to keep 
watch over the place while she was 
confined in a hospital, and the first 
night J. O. was absent from his own 
home a chicken thief got busy and did 
some execution. The next day J. O. 
moved all of his chickens after him and 
in that manner he was able to save the 
rest of the number. 


Road Master Dal Jump has moved 
into the old Reed house on Eureka 
Street so as to be nearer the scene of 
his work. Dal is only 72 years of age 
but from his actions and speech one 
would have the greatest difficulty in 
guessing it. He says he feels as youth- 
ful as when he was sixteen. 


Conductor Harry Clark spent two 
weeks of the month at Democrat 
Springs and he returned to his car 
much improved in health. His stay in 
the hills was enlivened by a heavy 
snowstorm, which afforded a great deal 
of pleasure for the guests at the resort. 


The stork visited the home of Con- 
ductor L. Kast February 13th and left 
a seven-pound boy. Needless to say 
there 1s a happy and proud conductor 
on the system. Both the little boy and 
his mother are getting along splen- 
didly. 

The old veterans, Motorman Nelson 
and Asa Clark, took a trip to the west 
side recently at the invitation of Nel- 
son on his day off duty. They went 
primarily to call on Judge Reed of Fel- 
lows, formerly a popular motorman on 
the railway system and now the lead- 
ing magistrate of the thriving west side 
town. Clark is planning an extended 
trip this summer and Nelson has some- 
what of a hankering to go along. As 
everyone knows, Asa is greatly under 
obligation to Nelson for assistance ren- 
dered him in the mountains last year, 
so Nelson, with a clear vision, decided 
to lay his case before the Judge. 
Whether or not the cards were stacked 
no one seems to know, but anyway the 
Judge decided for the trip and at half 
rates, too. The outing will undoubt- 
edly be made in a Ford if the Judge 
permits. 
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Territory of the 


San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation 


Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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